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BSPLANATION OF THE ENGRAVING. 
EVENING DRESS. 


Ir is composed of rose-coloured Donna Maria gauze, over satin to correspond. The corsage, cut very 
folds round the upper part of th@ bust. Those ee are arfanged in a straigh: line across; those in fr 
demi Ceur. The corsage is bordered with ) d Jace, which stands up round the bust. Bouffant = 
puffed ont on the shouider, The skirt is tri 
set on plain. The haig is patied on the fo din doose full curls, which hang as low saphe throat. 
hind hair js platted, and forms a demi Grecian Sraermenicd with three full damask roses placed behind. 
car-rings, bracelets, and neck-Chain are of ; . 
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Ir is of terre de Pologne gros de Naples. ‘The 
Sleeves, slashed in the Spanish style at&he upper" 
Page of blue riband shot with white, which protru 
(dered with blond lace. The cap is com ab 
inter with knots of blue gauze riband. pT 

@dress is of cambric, richly embreider 
figured riband, and the cap of E) lial 
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THE MIND. 


2 
BY CHARLES SWAIN. 


Ox! thou mysterious and eternal mind! 
Haply I sing of thee bet asa bird, “= 
Whose lonely notes float feebly on.sik 
Passing away unnoticed or unheafd:— 
But, oh! had I the energy of word, 
The eloquencé & utter all [ feel, 

The gifti—the power to grasp thought like ¢ 
And what I knew as [ could wish reveal :>— 





My song should find a voice deep as ug thu ~ Hue & soa iy fa 
a> : Ol, had Giller Lue 1a 
Exquisite spirit !—if thine aspect her pes : “ust DTD 










[s so magnificent ;—if on earth t 
Thus admirable ;—in thy sainte 
What newer glories wilt thou ni 
What powers—what unknown fa 
Like sunlight through the heaven 
What rich endowments into life 
What hidden splendours may 
Which earthly eyes ne’er view'd—which “hulan ” 
ne*er told. 
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‘soucLushe shadow, of the palm, 
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When time stands mute before eternity, 

And the god-gifted mind, new filled with light 
From living fountains, glorified and free, 
Soara in transcendent majesty and might: 
An angel in its first immortal flight !— 
Gazing upon the heaven of fi€avens, to find 
The bliss of wings !—the ecstacy of Bight '— 
A glory amidst glories of its kind! 












health and gladn drawn, 
os 
almond bowers— 


dating night, or ruby dawp, 
ell6w moonlight’s welcome cool, 
imp silver fountains o 
ibe On Sax ad brimming & 
sweet to us at sober boca! 

i would have sung, 
e bloom of many flowers, 
, for ever young! 



























A disembodied soul !—a re-created mind !— - 
Ze Bs But ah, my love! thy father's land— 
Then--and then only—may the clogds that hide . It sheds no more a spicy bloom, 
The-stars of inspiration burst awayy Nor fills with fruit the rea : 
Then may the gates of knowledg@ open wide, - But wide its silent wilds ex 
And genius find its own eterpalray + A desert and a tomb! 
Oh! for the coming of that fatare day !— 4 
The spirit-light—the intellectual -— Yet, by the good and golden hours é 
The melody of that undying = ~ i That dawn’d those rosy fields among-~ P 
The bliss—the bloom of that bower— a By Zion's palm-encircled towers— 
When time shall breathe BO more :—when tombs have lost By Salem's far forgaken bowers, : . 
And long-forgotten song. ’ 





their power! 
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A BALLAD, SUNG BY MRS. KNIGHT. 
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“Yes, 
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lives with her cold Granny dear,” 
€ 
a 
’ 
! Annette flew to wel him h ° Quoth pretty Annette, “Do you dare 
. Bat turn’d from the maid with disdain, “ To call me inconstant and frail? 
** False girl, I suppose you are come, Beware, Master William, beware 
To jeer me, and laugh at my pain? How you trump up an old woman’s tale. 
Since scandal hath blot#éd@your name, *Tis true, when such stories are told, 
I deem you unworthy a tear}; We should not believe half that we hear, 
I?ve been told by an elderly dame, Yet I own that my Granny is old, 


That you live with your own Grenadier.” So I ive with my own Granny dear. 


we 
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THE TRAITOR’S DOOM. 
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Original. 


THE TRAITOR’S DOOM. 


Suspicion is a heavy armour, 
That impedes more than it protects." 


D nk into the arms of night, and the 
city gf. was still, no busy crowds thronged 


the passages, and no splendid cavalcade drew 


“forth the citizens with curious looks: naught, 


save the heavy tread of the mailed sentinel, was 
heard before the royal palace,as he slowly paced 
his weary march. The night was beautiful to 
look upon; the stars seemed to glitter more 
brightly than their wont, and the moon now 
reached her full, carecred majestically along 
*her star-lit path. A happy group were gazing 
on her glories, and one among them whispered 
in the ear of his companion, ‘ Marie, thou art 
fairer than yon glorious orb, and thy sight more 
pleasant to mine eye tham her light to the sea- 
tost mariner.” The speaker was Philip of 
France, (the third of that name who bore the 
Gallic sceptre.) He stood on a balcony of the 
palace, and his queen leaned against his bosom 
in the full confidence of a strong and fervent 
love. His countenance was marked with an air 
of amiable serenity, and his dark and expressive 
eye rested on the fair form that he supported. 
She was a creature of noble bearing, yet her 
proud look was chastened by a woman’s grace, 
just verging from fragile youth, .to the richer 
beauties of maturity; she posse§sed ahighly cul- 
tivated mind, and a powerful affection for her 
husband and his offspring. The princes Lewis 
and Philip, by Isabella the late queen; were the 
objects of her tender solicitude; for her husband’s 
sake she bestowed on them all the attentions of 
maternal care, and found an ample reward in 
the gradually expanding intellect of Lewis, who 
was now in his fifth year: he had every thing in 
him which could delight a fond parent; he was 
beautiful, amiable, and talented, and his soul was 
as generous as it was pure. He now held his 
mother’s hand, and shaking back the curls from 
his face, looked up archly in her eyes, and then 
started off to the other end of the terrace with a 
speed that rivalled the young hart. “ Aha! my 
good lord,” said he, to a form which he encoun- 
tered, “have 1 caught you: where are those 
sweetmeats you promised me but yesterday, I 
will tell papa that his chamberlain docs net keep 
his word, and then—but no, not that either, 
when 1 am king, and wear a sword, and a crown, 
and sit in the throne with all the great men about 
me, you shall not come in.” 

* Pshaw! child,” said the chamberlain impa- 
tiently, “ 1 will give thee toys another time—get 
thee away, I would be alone.” 

*“ An ‘thou can’st then,” relorted. the child, 
“come away with me to papa and mamma—there 
they stand, in the shade of that gloomy turret.” 





Byron. 


Finding resistance vain, the chamberlain 
yielded to his importunities, and approached the 
spot where the king and queen were standing. 

“ Weleome, La Brosse,” said the king kindly, 
“thou wert not with usin council this morning 
—hah ! Wert pondering on some new scheme for 
the nation’s weal? We forgive thee, but would 
have.thee send us word when again detained 
from*our deliberations.” 

‘But sire, the reasons” 

* Nay, nay, thou art a good servant, and we 
this once indulge thee; therefore no more.”— 
The group for a long time tarried, and the time 
flew on, scarce noticed, so deeply were they en- 
gaged in conversation, one while amused by the 
artless prattle of the boy, another listening to the 





- eloquent descriptions of La Brosse, who dis- 


coursed on every subject, as if conscious of his 
superior powers. 

None heard more eagerly than the queen; she 
loved to enjoy these happy moments with her 
family, and the confidant of the king, when the 
cares of state were dismissed, and the true feel- 
ings of the soul drew aside the veil of hypocrisy, 
which power is compelled to wear. The even- 
ing passed, the terrace was deserted, and the 
king happy in the fidelity of his subjects, and the 
affections of his spouse, could rest in quiet, and 
not-find thorns where his wearied frame would 
seck repose. By early dawn he had arisen, and 
soon greeted Marie, ** A fair morn to thee, dear- 
est; the balmy air invigorates, and the bright sun 


smiles again on happy France ;—happy! what is 


happiness to a king? it has been thought beyond 
his highest hopes, and as the object only of 
vainest dreams. Can’st tell me?” 

** Ay, something whispers an answer to oo 
question; do not J answer it? do not I love thee, 
and will not that dispel the clouds of sadness 
which gather on thy brow, even in the darkest 
day?” . 

* In faith, well answered, and right lovingly ; 
but would thy smiles blunt the spears of rebel 
vassals, or thy frail form turn aside the falchion’s 
edge? A faithful people is my coat of proof, but 
thou art the soul which animates the form which 
it protects.” 

‘* And thy children—the noble Lewis and the 
little Philip, they are thy weapons; of more value 
in a father’s hand than even thy stout blade 
which has cloven many a helm, in tourney and 
in battle.” 

* Truly, fair one, thou divinest well; how fare 
the little ones? methought last night, the spirits 
of my son seemed buoyant above measure, and 
his eye sparkled with a hotter‘fire. Oh, glorious 
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thought! When these limbs are tremulous, and 
this beard is blanched upon my withered cheek, 
will he not hold the sceptre with a noble grasp, 
and wear the coronet like a king?” 

“ With majesty indeed; but we cannot look 
into the cloud before us; who can tell what may 
come to blast thy hopes, and turn thy exultation 
into sorrow. God grant that day may be far 
hence” —— 

They were startled by a loud shriek, proceed- 
ing from an adjoining apartment; and the next 
moment a female domestic rushed in with pale 
and horror-stricken countenance; she attempted 
to speak but was unable to utter a syllable, while 
she beckoned with her finger to the royal pair, 
who stood almost petrified at the sudden and 
alarming interruption. Believing that some 
robber or assassin had been discovered, Philip 
drew his sword and followed the domestic. ‘But 
all was silent; not a sound was heard, and no 
intruder to be seen. Ona couch lay the two 
young princes undisturbed by the confusion 
around them;—-“ There!” cried the female, 
pointing to the couch. The king raised Lewis 
in his arms, but he fell back heavily, a cold and 
seaseless corse. Ilis long and glossy ringlets 
were flung in beautiful disorder over the silken 
pillow, his eyes were gently closed, and a sweet 
smile still lingered about his lips, as if in mockery 
of death, but the pale and marble brow, and the 
icy nerveless hand, told too truly that the pure 
spirit had forever fled. 

The care worn countenance of age assumes a 
look more ghastly, when the king of terror 
strikes with his sceptre; but who can gaze on 
the beautiful habitation of the young and unsul- 
lied soul, but -with feelings of delight; it is a 
sadly pleasing contemplation thus to behold the 
bud nipped and withered by that icy and relent- 
less hand. The queen threw herself by the side 
of the body, in an agony of grief, and the little 
Philip who was still by his brother’s side, raised 
his lisping voice and said, ‘“‘ Dear mamma, why 
don’t you wake Lewis? he looks so pale it almost 
frightens me, but then I know ie loves me.”’— 
This simple appeal touched the spring of the 
father’s sorrow, and covering his face with his 
hands, he rushed from the chamber, and gave 
vent to his anguish in a flood of tears. 

Prince Lewis was borne to his resting place, 
amid the tears and sympathies of thousands for 
the bereaved parent, who saw the child of his 
affections laid in consecrated earth, with sorrow 
for his untimely fate, and wonder at the sudden- 
ness of his death. Even while he bent over the 
tomb, a harrowing thought, undefined yet dread- 
ful, passed gloomily over his soul, and a voice 
whispered in his ear a word that was full of 
horror; he looked around, no one was there but 
bis weeping family and attendants, and he shud- 
dered to think that the thought within him had 
taken form and passed his own lips. The pre- 
cession left the chapel, and again the word was 
whispered that it was not to he mistaken, but 
the dense throng defied his utmost attempts to 
discover whence ft came. ith heavy heart 





he reached the palace, and retiring immediately 
to his##fvate closet, ordered the chan.berlain to 
be summoned. La Brosse was soon at his side. 
The king looked inquiringly into the counte- 
nance of his confidant, as if to read there an an- 
swer to his yet unspoken question, but the mar- 
ble features were silent. 

*: La Brosse ?” said the king. 

“T am here, Sire; is there aught within my 
power that can heal thy wounded heart ?. most 
gladly would my life purchase thy tranquillity.” 

“ There is that within me, that rendsmy,soul, 
preys on my vitals, gnawing to my very heart’s 
core; I endure a torture more cruel than very 
flames could inflict ;—suspense—suspicion—dest 
understand ?” 

The chamberlain recoiled, and remained in an 
attitude of attention. 

Philip pursued. ‘ Didst thou hear a foul whis- 
per floating on the air, that spoke of treason, when 
our son was entombed with his ancestors—or 
wher® some damned fiend amid the darkness, 
coupled it with a name so pure, that angels 
might not blush to bear? Speak out and fear 
not.” 

“My master,’ replied the chamberlain, “do 
not, I pray thee, compel me to speak of this mat- 
ter; sooner should my tongue be plucked out by 
the roots, than it should utter a syllable against 
one who holds thy affections, and doubtless does 
most nobly deserve them.”’ ‘ 

“TI warn thee, trifle not; we would know all, 
and by the throne of heaven, we will; it is adeed 
that we will sift te the very bottom, let what will 
oppose, and though one half the world cry out 
for shame—if thou hast any love—nay not Jove, 
it is forsworn—but, if justice, honour—can sway 
thee in one point—blanch not, but speak all— 
all that thow knowest—can’st prove—or even 
thinkest.” ; 

“ Sire, though I love thee, and owe all to thee, 
from childhood upward—my name, my office, my 
very life, I cannot yield to thy request—it will do 
thee no service, but harm thee in the tenderest 
point.” 

‘“* Be that mycare: wilt thou behold my palace 
entered with a murderous hand, and not point 
me to my revenge, but let me still foster a viper 
in my bosom that may one day dart its poisunous 
fangs even into me ?—Still silent! Then, ingrate, 
it is time duty should be taught thee. What ho 
there! guards!” shouted the king passionately, 
but the chamberlain looked up imploringly, and 
the order was retracted. With trembling limbs, 
and faultering tongue, the dismayed courtier 
promised to divulge afl that he knew, and while 
the narrative proceeded, Philip sat with clenched 
teeth, and his countenance grew pale and cold; 
for love, when attacked by suspicion, quickly 
yields, and hatred, bitter and inexorable, fills its 
place. La Brosse asserted nothing positively, but 
hinted the inferences of his own observation, and 
instilled into the mind of the king suspicians un- 
favourable to his consort. That he had often ob- 
served in H@r a strong aversion to the young 
princes, and that her ambition contemned theidea 
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of their supplanting her own offspring if she 
should have any,) on the throne of Fran that 
although the sudden decease of Lewis might havc 
taken place in the natural course of things, he had 
reason to believe that the queen knew of it, at 
the very time of her last conversation with Phi- 
lip on the memorable morning: that these were 
but vague suspicions, and unfounded on any 
demonstrative or presumptive evidence. So 
artfully, and at the same time with so much ap- 
parent frankness were these sentiments advanced 
that the king warmly proffered his thanks; but 
his rage was ungovernable, as the thought of his 
wife’s infamous guilt crossed his mind, it seemed 
as if the furious commotion within him could 
only be calmed by the death of his betrayer, and 
his thirst for vengeance only satisfied by her 
blood. But he was not entirely blind to the ne- 
cessity of producing stronger proof to warrant 
any violent means; the eyes of the world were 
upon him, and the pride of the king for a time 
triumphed over the feelings of the man.* He 
knew that some report of the deed was bruited 
abroad, and the nation would be his judges in the 
award which the guilt should receive. It was 
therefore deemed more prudent, to remain inac- 
tive till some stronger and more tangible evidence 
could be adduced. 

That very night the king sat for a lgng time, 
revolving the unhappy occurrences of the few 
past days; he thought on all his fond hopes, 
wrecked in the full prospect of success—of the 
laughing eyes which had once shone daily wel- 
come upon him, now closed in unbroken sleep : 
he groaned when the image of his queen rose 
before him in beauty and majesty; his heart ex- 
panded to the bright and pleasing dream, but he 
frowned it down, and strove to banish the recol- 
lection of his ever having loved one, who now 
trampled under foot every tie of blood and ho- 
nour. He was aroused from this unwelcome 
train of reflection bya page, eatering from the 
antechamber, and requesting audience for a 
stranger on weighty and serious business. A 
moment after a furm entered the apartment 
muffled in a cloak which concealed his face,even 
when his cap had been removed; he bent his 
knee before the king. 

* Rise,” said Philip, “ and with thy commission 
make good speed, for we are not in a mood to 
hear a tale of every day occurrence; if there be 
aught of weighty import, unburden thee of it 
right hastily, but if not, thou may’st retire. But 
uncloak thee, we have no masquerading here to- 
night.” At this command the cloak was suffered 
to fall, and the king saw a manof tmfddle stature, 
broad and brawny, with wild, matted hair, and 
a visage that bore every trait of villany, from 
shaggy brows, and deep set lurking eyes, to the 
seamed and crooked mouth, armed with protrud- 
ing teeth. Philip started at this apparition, and 
laid his hand on the hilt of his dagger. 

** Don’t be afraid,” growled the stranger, “I 
will not harm thee, for then gold could not save 
me from the friendly embrace of thé halter ; and 
I've come for gold.” 


s 





“ Thou shameless villain, get thee gone, or 1 
will have thy scarecrow body swung to the ter- 
race railings :—gold! and why? what hast thou 
done for gold? would’st thou tempt me to hire 
thy poniard, and pay thee the price of blood?” 

“ Humph! not just so—nor much different— 
marry, a good guesser; but there was a prince 
Lewis, a fairer child than my mother ever called 
me.” 

“ Hell’s fiends! get on—speed thee, or I'll dig 
thy heart out.” 

* It would tell no secrets, and therefore I would 
have gold, one Jundred marks on this hand, or 
my tongue will not budge.” 

“ Take them, and the curse of God go with 
them, may they burn thee, but go on.” 

* Well, the queen, that is Marie, thy wife~ 
was not over fond of a brat not her own—so we 
made a bargain”—~ 

* Villain, monster! as [ stand here, I will dash 
thee to atoms, at such another word—look well 
to it.” 

“ Well, then, most gracious sovereign, your 
most faithful queen, was anxious to remove the 
present heirs of the crown, and between us, as I 
said before, or was going to say, we sent the 
Prince to heaven!” . 

“ Great God, is it then so! can’st prove thy 
words, and show her guilt as black and hideous 
as the caves of the abyss?” 

‘*T will swear it in the face of France.” 

“ Then, before France, ere a fortnight has 
passed, shalt thou confront this guilty wretch, 
and if thou dost make firm thy words, thou shalt 
find a monarch can be generous as weil as just : 
till then these walls must keep thee safe from 
harm.” 

The king then summoned a guard, and de- 
livering the prisoner into their hands, gave 
orders to keep him securely, but treat him with 
kindness and supply all his wants. 

The unexpected death of the heir apparent 


_@@used a great sensation throughout the whole of 
“France ; many were the rumours as to its cause, 


and*many a hard word was spoken, and evil 
suggestion made of its supposed author, spread- 
ing like wildfire, till it became the story of the 
village gossip, and was spoken of even in the 
precincts of the court, in no undertone. A con- 
firmation was soon found in a proclamation by 
herald, in the name of the king, attainting queen 
Marie of high treason, and appointing a day for 
the trial. The period so anxiously expected at 
length arrived, and at an early hour ali Paris 
was in motion to behold this unparalleled exam- 
ple of female depravity, and the triumph of jus- 
tice over the feelings of the husband. A spacious 
arena was enclosed, as for a tournament; stages 
were erected, the higher for the accommodation 
of the nobility, while below the dense mass of the 
populace waved like a troubled sea, while ever 
and anon their deafening shouts rose upon the air. 
Either end of the lists was provided with bars or 
barriers; in the centre between them was a low 
scaffold hung with sable drapery, and a post rose 
from a large heap of faggots” Directly opposite 
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was the royal balcony, where the heart-broken 
king sat in impatient expectation, for the sacrifice 
to begin; he was arrayed in the gorgeous robes 
of state, the crown reposed upon his brow, and his 
hand held the sceptre, but with a feeble grasp. 
What misery did that splendour conceal! his 
blasted and withered hopes had spurred him on 
to revenge, while the loss was fresh in his me- 
mory—his injured honour, and love despised, had 
supported him for the trial—but now, that the 
decisive moment had come, his long lost affection 
returned with redoubled vehemence, and he 
could not be convinced that one so lovely could 
be polluted with such horrid guilt. But then the 
testimony of her accuser supported by an oath, 
staggered his belief; her own prophetic words 
flashed on his bewildered mind, and he buried 
his face in his hands, in utter despair. The 
trumpets pealed; with a powerful exertion, the 
king regained his feet, and gazed sadly but firmly 
on the mournful procession, approaching the 
scaffold, to a strain of wild and solemn music. 
As if in ridicule of her destitution, Marie was 
closely guarded by a score of men at arms, who 
moved onward in dreadful and death-like silence, 
unbroken by a single whisper. The scaffold 
reached, the beautiful culprit looked with an 
unquailing eye upon the immense concourse and 
the cruel preparations for her execution, but 
when she encountered the eye of her lord, and 
saw the piteous expression of his haggard fea- 
tures, her emotion was too big for utterance, 
and she burst into tears. Philip turned and bit 
his lip, till the blood sprung from it, but he was 
still firm and unaltered, unswayed by those 
tears he would once have reproached himself 
for allowing to fall to the ground; but that 
day was passed, and he seemed another and a 
different being. The dark funeral garb of the 
queen, contrasted strongly with her alabaster 
neck and pallid cheek, where the rose of health 


‘had withered under the desolating touch of sor-* 


row. Standing on the other end of the platform, 
was the accuser, with folded arms, and his eyes 
fixed on the ground; he was arrayed in a suit of 
armour, and a plumed helmet was on his head, 
but the raised visor still showed the same counte- 
nance which had startled Philip at his first in- 
terview; dark and sinister, and looking like a 
demon by the side of the fair victim. A solemn 
oath was taken to disclose the participation of 
Marie in the murder of the young prince, and 
while he spoke the words which should condemn 
his companion, a deep silence reigned over the 
vast assembly. He declared that he had been 
employed by the queen to procure poison, 
which having been disguised in sweetmeats was 
given by the queen to the young Lewis in his 
presence, and that stung by remorse he had un- 
burdened his conscience to the king, and pre- 
viously to the chamberlain. There was a low 
murmur, and the marshal addressing the queen, 
thus spoke— 

“ Marie, queen of France, what hast thou to 
answer; art thou guilty of this most heinous 
crime?” 





The gueen replied, mournfully, “ It is as false 
as hell. God knows my innocence, and into his 
hands I commit my cause.” 

“ Then, men, do your duty,” cried the officer; 
* fire the pile.” 

One step they advanced, but were arrested bya 
cry from the royal balcony, commanding them 
to desist. It was the king, who, with outstretch- 
ed hand pointed to the extremity of the list, where 
a knight, attended by several esquires, was pass- 
ing the barrier. ‘ Sonnd, heralds, sound a loud 
welcome to the stranger.” 

_ Marie sank upon her knees, and, raising her 
clasped hands to heaven, breathed a grateful 
prayer; then, rising, called upon the king ina 
loud, clear voice for the right of a champion to 
defend her cause; she had recognised in the de- 
vice of the stranger, her well known family arms, 
of the house of Brabant, and she knew that the 
assistance she had sent to entreat was not asked 
in vain. Her brother, the Duke of Brabant, 
knelt before the king, and demanded room to 
defend his sister’s innocence against the machi- 
nations of her enemies. It was instantly granted. 

“And now,”**he shouted, as he hurled his 
gauntlet furiously at the feet of the accuser, 
“raise my challenge, and show that your craven 
heart is as bold in battle as in lies;—I would 
crush thee slave, but that, from thy noble office 
thou may’st claim a right of combat, lift my 
guage, and mount thee, for my sword is impatient 
to hack thy coward limbs from thy false carcase.” 

The accuser was silent, and stirred not, but 
gazed vgcantly on. 

*“ Not move,” cried the” fiery Duke, “ then 
yield thee, villain, and confess thy guilt, before I 
dash thy head from thy shoulders; confess that 
thou hast, with damnable intent, leagued wita 
others, against the happiness of thy liege lord, 
and the life of a pure and virtuous queen;—con- 
fess that she is innocent—thine answer ?”’ 

* Ido,” were the only words that escaped his 
lips. 
Benois cannot describe the effect which 
these words produced ; even the champion start- 
ed back in astonishment, and the queen sank 
into her brother’s arms. A low sound, like.the 
sighing of the wind before a hurricane, ran 
round the immense multitude, strengthening and 
deepening as it moved onward, till, all suddenly, 
a roar burst from the arena, like the battle-cry 
ef an army. The Duke, snatching his sister, 
flew to the barriery just in time to escape the 
multitude who poured forth to the scaffold, like , 
some huge ocean, bursting its confines and rush- 
ing foaming afid swelling, and ovérwhelming 
every thing in its progress. Mingled shouts of 
“ vivela reine,” and curses on the accusers head 
rent the air: in one moment the lofty pyre blaz- 
ed to heaven, and the enraged populace, drag- 
ging their miserable and guilty victim, hurled 
him headlong into the midst of the flames, drown- 
ing his cries for mercy in their deafening yells. 

Who can describe the first meefing of the 
royal pair ;—let it be imagined from. the fervour 
of woman’s love, and that proudest act of a ge- 
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CURSORY REMARKS ON A WIFE. 





nerous soul, the reparation of an injury. .In the 
presence of the Duke of Brabant, Philip direct- 
ed an attendant to inquire after La Brosse, who 
had excused himself from being present at the 
trial, on plea of being unable to endure the spec- 
tacle. 

“ You may save yourself that trouble, cousin of 
France,” said the Duke, “ it was well we arrived 
so opportunely, for this arch traitor is now safely 
lodged in a dungeon, under the special protection 
of the constable of France.” 

“ Surely,” said Philip, “thou art in jest; we 
hold not a more faithful servant in all our court, 
or realm, than this same chamberlain.” 

*“ Nathless, thou errest: what would’st say to 
letters written by him to the Spaniard, engaging 
to vacate the Pyrenian fortresses, that his troops 
may have free access to the heart of your coun- 
try? What would’st say to a promise under his 
own seal, of a thousand marks to that devil incar- 
nate, (who has gone to his parent, the father of 
lies,) for poisoning thy son, and fixing the crime 
on our fair sister, that he might thus have thee 
in his power to mould and fashion as he would? 
Yet of all this, have we fair writing to prove, and 
therefore placed him out of the way of danger 
till the innocence of our own dear Marie should 
be established, and his vile plot disclosed, and 
confessed by his worthy tool, whom may heaven 
curse.” 

“Amen!” said the king, “‘ but thy Jove deserves 
our warmest thanks;—we shall ever remember 
with gratitude thy heaven directed hand, which 
prevented us from committing a crime ghicha 
life of penance could not have atoned for, which 
has restored to our arms a dear and adored wife, 
and which has brought to his just doom, the bold- 
est traitor that ever betrayed his master.” 

7. P. 








CURSORY REMARKS ON A WIFE. 


“ Of earthly goods, the best is a good wife; 
A bad, the bitterest curse of human life.” 


THERE is reason to rejoice that those early 
ages of society are past when a man purchased 
a woman to be his wife, as a butcher purchases 
an ox or a sheep to be food; and valued her only 
as she contributed to his gratification. Innumer- 
able instances might be collected from the early 
history of various nations, but the following will 
be sufficient :— 

» Abraham obtained Rebekah, and gave her to 
his son Isaac for a wife. Jacob served Laban 
fourteen years for two wives. When David had 
Saul’s daughter given in marriage, it was said, 
“The king desireth not any dowry, but an hun- 
dred fore-skins of the Philistines.” In the Iliad, 


Agamemnon offers his daughter to Achilles fora 
wife, and says that he would not demand for her 
any price. But those days are past, and wherever 
such practices have prevailed, men could not 
have for the fair sex that tender regard and es- 
teem which constitute so essential a part of the 
genuine affection of love. 








In this age, matters are different: the feelings 
are wrought upon—the man beholds the object - 
of his affection with a longing wish to claim her 
for his own—he observes in her that capital arti- 
cle, sweetness of temper, which manifesting it- 
self in mild looks and gentle manners, is perhaps 
the first and most powerful inducement to es- 
teem in a cultivated mind. 

The amiable disposition, the gentle and insinu- 
ating manners of the sex, are all highly respected 
by the man, who, more robust, bold, and vigor- 
ous, is qualified for a protector. The female be- 
ing delicate and timid, requires protection, and 
is capable of making an engaging figure under 
the good government of a man possessed of pe- 
netration and solid judgment. 

* It would be injustice not to mention the petu- 
liar and essential part of female value, modesty, 
without which, no woman is likely to command 
the esteem and affection of any man of sound un- 
derstanding ; therefore we consider the invalua- 
ble grace of a chaste and modest behaviour the 
best means of kindling at first, and not only of 
kindling, but of keeping alive and increasing, 
this inexpressible flame. 

There is no reason to hesitate in saying that a 
good wife is one of the most valuable treasures a 
man can possess in this life. She causes his 
cares in this world to sit easy, adds sweetness to 
his pleasures, is his best companion in prosperi- 
ty, and truest friend in adversity. She is the 
most careful preserver of his health, the kindest 
attendant during his sickness, a faithful advis-~ 
in distress,a comforter in affliction, a pruder‘ 
manager of his domestic affairs, and, in short, 
one of the greatest blessings that heaven can be- 
stow upon man. 

Should it, however, unfortunately prove other- 
wise, she will be her husband’s greatest trouble, 
will give him the utmost anxiety, and be a clog - 
to him the remainder of life. Therefore we 
would advise every young gentleman, before he 
tampers with this passion, to consider well the 
probability of his being able to obtain the object 
of his love. If he is not likely to succeed, he 
will do well to avoid the company of the beloved 
object, to apply his mind attentively to business 
or study, and endeavour, if possible, to fix his af- 
fections on another, which it may be in his pow- 
er to obtain. The affections reciprocally gained, 
mutual love will endear them to each other, and 
make constancy a pleasure; and when their 
youthful days are over, esteem and genuine re- 
gard will remain in the mind, making pleasant, 
even in old age, the company of such apair, in 
whose actions are manifested the most tender af- 
fections of husband, wife, lover, friend. 


— 


As you see the spark fly upward—sometimes 
not falling to the earth till it be dark and 
queached—thus soars, whither it recks not, so 
that the direction be above, the luminous spirit of 
him who aspires to Truth; nor will it back to the 
vile and heavy clay from which it sprang, until 
the light which bore it upward be no more! 
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THE DANCE OF DEATH, &c. as ll 
THE SOLDIER'S ADIEU. A WINTER SONG. 

Lixe the stars to the night, How the winter whirlwind roars, 

Or the breeze to the sea, With the snow-storm in its train ! 
My fair one—my fond one, Faat the fleecy deluge poure— 

I'll be unto thee. When will summer come again t 
Though ocean divides us, When will summer's golden bow 

Where’er I may roam. Pre O’er the valley, and the plain, 
My heart shall be with thea». All its glorious lastre throw— : 

And thy cottage home, -" =~ ‘ When will summer come again 


Where we twined the young jasmine, 
Which still fondly wreathes; 

Where we planted the rose-tree, 
That still sweetly breathes; 

Where we've oft roam'd together, 
And plighted our truth ; 

In our first days of rapture, 
The brightest of youth. 


Oh, there is a spell 

That still dwells with the heart, 
And in moments of sorrow 

Sweet peace will impart; 
When away from the home, 

And the lov’d ones we prize, 
Those bright fairy forms 
* Tn memory rise. 


And though I be far 
On the billowy sea, 

My heart, dearest Julia, 
My heart is with thee: 

I but go o’er the wave, 
Brighter laurels to earn; 

Soon enwreath’d with more glory, 
In joy to return. 


v; 





Frost hath seized the rapid rili, 
Glittering like a silver vein; Sates 
Fixed it lies, its song is stilli— s 
When wil! summer come again 1 
When will balmier winds be ours, 
Bees and birds resume their strain ; 
Branches burst, and grass, and flowers, 
- : When will summer come again? 


Earth is as ancient man: ’ 
White her locks with winter's stain, 
And her lips are sad and wan— 4 
When will sufhmer come again 
Oh! for lovely glade and bower! 
Oh! for pleasure’s smibing train; 
Bud and blossom, fruit and flower— 
When will summer come again ? 


Now the woods are stripped and bare, 
Bare the valley and the plain; 
Bleached the hills that were so feir— 
When will summer come again? 
Oh! for wand’rings in the woods, 
Oh! for sunshine on the main! 
Limpid billows—sparkling floods, 
When will summer come agair t 
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THE DANCE OF DEATH. 


A CHEERFUL evening party were assembled, 


some years ago, in Copenhagan, to celebrate 
the birth-day of a common friend. They were 
youhg y, but their mirth, which otherwise 
might etx past the bounds of moderation, 
was ch: and restrained by the accidental 
presence of a guest, whose passive rather than 
active participation.in the scene, whose silent 
and grave deportment, and whose sparing, and 
almost whispered replies, when addressed, formed 
a strange contrast with the festivity and liveli- 
ness of the rest of the company. 


Those who were acquainted with him, never- ; 


theless, maintained, that among his intimate 
friends, the strapger was an interesting compa- 
nion, possessed of a great fund of amecdote and 
observation, anf a power of in hen he 
chose, with an air of origi ‘ , the 
every-day occurrences’ and ences of life. 
This vein, however, he rarely indulged, and, ip 
mixed society, could with difficulty be prevailed 
on to open his lips. When he did, however, he 
was listened to with attention and reverence; 
and often the noisy mirth of the party became 
gradually hushed as he poured out, in his calm 
solemn tone, his rich stores of anecdote and 







- narrative. 


It seemed as if, on this occasion, the presence 





of some friends whom he had not seen for some 


time past, had gradually disposed him to be more 
communicative as the evening advanced,‘and 
dissipated that reserve which the loud gaiety of 
the party about him had at first inspired. The 
sparkling glass had circulated freely and fre- 
quently; song after song had, to the 
custom of the country, enlivened the night, when 
some young wight, probably over head and ears 
in love, and anxious to let the world know it, 
commenced an air of Baggesen’s, in which each 
guest, in his turn, sings a stanza, and dripks to 
the health of his mistress by her baptismal name, 
the company,repeating the pledge in chorus. 

Ere the silent guest was aware, his turn had 
come. The host was filling his empty glass, and 
pressing him to begin. He roused himself, as if 
waking from a dream, and turning suddenly 
round, said gravely, “ Let the dead rest in 
peace.” —“ By all means,” said the host, “ Sit iis 
levis terra. And so we'll drink to their memory ; 
but come—you know the custom—a name wg.) 
must have.” 

“ Well, then,” said the stranger. quickly, “ F 
Will give you one that will find an echo in every 
breast—Amanva.”—* Amanda!” repeated the 
party, as they emptied their glasses. “Amanda!” 
said the younger brother of thé landlord, who, 
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being a great favourite with the stranger, ven- 
tured to take greater liberties with him than any 
other person. “I have a strong notion, friend 
L—, that you are palming off some imaginary 
divinity upon us, and that you really never knew 
what it was to be in love after all. Who ever 
heard of such a name, except ina sonnet! I'll 
lay my life too, that no Amanda ever equalled 
the flesh-and-blood charms of our own Elizas, 
Annas, and Margarets. Come, come—sweep 
away these airy fancies from your brain ;—you 
have still time enough left—and I yet hope to 
dance at your marriage.” 

These words, apparently so harmless, seemed 
to produce a strange impression upon the stran- 
ger. He made a sudden movement, as if to in- 
terrupt the young man. “ Dance!” he exclaim- 
ed, while his cheek grew pale, and a deep air of 
melancholy settled on his brow as he proceeded. 
“ The charms of which ye speak are, indeed, 
nothing to me; and yet I do bear within my 
breast an image, which neither your realities 
nor your imaginations are likely soon to equal.” 
He looked around him, for a moment, with a 
glance in which pride seemed to mingle with 
compassion; then the look of triumph passed 
away, and his countenance resumed its usual 
mild and tranquil expression. 

* Convince us then of the fact,” said the per- 
severing young man—“draw out that black 
iband from your breast which has so often awa- 
= kened my curiosity, and Jet us see the fair one 

who is attached to it.” 

L— glanced his eye with an enquiring gaze 
upon the company, and perceiving curiosity and 
attention depicted in every countenance, he said 
—* Be itso!” He pulled out a plain gold case 
from his bosom, which he loosened from the 
riband, and opened it with a slight pressure. 

A pfifiature of a female presented itself to 
viey,in which, though the delicate features were 
not regularly beautiful, every one who beheld 
them felt at once that there lay some deep and 
irresistible attraction. A halo of grace and dig- 
nity seemed to surround the figure. The fresh- 
ness and truth of colour in the cheek, the speak- 
ing lustre of the eye, the sweet and natural smile 
that played upon the lip, the clustering chesnut 
hair which fel! in long ringlets around a counte- 
nance mild as angels wear, the simplicity of the 
~ white robe in which the figure was arrayed—all 

seemed to show that the picture must be a por- 
trait; and yet there was about it a céFtain strange 
visionary and almost supernatural expression, 
which made the spectator doubt if such an 
image could represent reality. The miniature 
was handed round the table. Every one gazed 
on it with delight. : 

“ And her name is, or was, Amanda?” re- 
sumed the young man who had first addressed 

stranger; “‘ so far well—her Christian name 
t least is no secret.” 

“ No,” replied L———; “and yet I could 
perchance call her by seven others, each as 
pl ata hers as the last, for she bore 

m—”’ 


> 


“ All!” said the young man, interrupting him 
with a smile. 

“ Yes, all!” repeated L——, gazing steadily 
on the plctars, which had now come back into 
his hand—“all!—and yet my intended bride, 
whom this portfait represents, bore but one!” 

“ This, then,” said the landlord, “is the por- 
trait of your intended bride. 1 begin now to re- 
member something faintly of the story.” . 

“It is—and it is not,” said L——, sighing. 
* I can answer only,” said he, as he perceived 
the growing astonishment of the company, “ in 
words which must appear enigmas to you all, 
though, alas, they are none to me.—But let us 
change the subject. Dark sayings, without ex- 
planation, disturb good fellowship, and we have 
not met to-night to entertain each other with 
melancholy stories.” 

“ For my part,” said the landlord, “ 1 should 
desire nothing better. Iam sure, my dear L——, 
you will not now refuse to give us some expla- 
nation as to some events in your life, of which I 
have a dim recollection of having heard. I re- 
member faintly, that a report of your intended 
marriage was suddenly succeeded by the intelli- 
gence of your having set out on a journey to the 
south to visit a sick friend. When you did at 
last return, you mixed no longer with general 
society; and even in the smaller circle of your 
friends, you have been silent on many subjects, 
on which they have refrained from questions, 
only lest the sympathy which would have prompt- 
ed their enquiries should be mistaken for mere . 
curiosity.” 

“ My silence,” said L——, with another en- 
quiring glance at the company, “ has arisen, not 
from want of confidence, but from the dislike I felt 
at the idea of attracting observation, as one who 
has been the sport of events so extraordinary, that 
he who has experienced them is gure to be looked 
upon by his fellow men either as a niraculous be~ 
ing, a visionary, or—a liar. None of the threedy- 





world while I live in it. The eyent to which you 
allude has, in fact, nothing i t of a supernatural 
character ; viewed in its” ic aspect, it is one 
unfortunately not very uncommon, and I there- 
fore make no further demand on your forbear- 
ance but this, that I shall not be made the subject 
of impertinent curiosity; with the exception of 
my name, you are welcome to Communicate it 


to any one whose understanding and power of 
judgment are not aieenely lim to what falls 
within five senses; for though 








these ible ag theygmay appear to 
some, are Cc of a natural expla 
nation, the tone which I feel I must adopt in 
their narration must be not only a melancholy 
one, but tedious, perhaps, and repulsive, to 
those whose hearts acknowledge no sympathy 
with any higher world than that of sense. All, 


had better go at once. I have given them warn- 
ing.” 





None rose, however; and L——, closing the 
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therefore, who expect a lively entertainment,” . 
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miniature, and placing it before him, proceeded 
as follows :— 

“ During that gay period of youth when we 
are so apt to prefer the illusive promises of fancy 
to the realities of life, it was my fortune to form 
an acquaintance, which, notwithstanding the 
naturally dreamy tendency. of my mind, soon 
concentrated all its attehiion on the dreary 
scenes which are actually presented in this our 
confined existence.—-Some time before the period 
of which I speak, during the English attack on 
Copenhagen in 1801, the students had formed 
‘a military corps of their own; but its spirit and 
discipline had been rapidly on the decline during 
the years of peace which followed, till the patri- 
otic enthusiasm of its founders was again roused 
by the arrival of that remarkable year which 
witnessed the approach of the British army to 
the shores of Denmark. The students, old and 
young, flocked back with redoubled zeal to their 
neglected colours ; the rapid succession of events 
which followed—the blockade of the capital, 


animating every breast with zeal—the sympa- 


thetic inflnence of enthusiasm, had cemented the 
ties of acquaintance and friendship among young 
men formerly but little acquainted with each 
other, and united them after the fatigues of the 
day in little joyous clubs and societies, where 
animating war-songs and patriotic sentiments 
soon banished those gloomy feelings which the 
existing state of matters would occasionally in- 
spire. 

“On these occasions, 1 had frequently met 
with a young man, to whom at first I was con- 
scious of entertaining a feeling of dislike, thouglt 
I felt unable to ascribe it to any other cause than 
the difference gf our habits and personal appear- 
ance. He was not tall, but slenderly made, and 
With featumes of great delicacy. His clear and 
piercings eygroften wandered over the scene 
about bim arestless but penetrating glance. 


There ething noisy and extravagant in 
hist ich revolted me, because it appear- 
ed cémé from the heart; the loud laughter 


with which he generally accompanied his some- 
what far-fetched witticisms, seemed to be less 
the offspring of gaiety, than of a mind that 
mocked itself Selfish even in his convivial 
moments, it seemed to be his study to maintain 
his superiority over his companions even in his 
mirth; and fhe recklessness with which he oc- 
casionally assailed his friends, produced a painful 
impression 6n myself, and on all. 

“ At othér times his deép and overpowering 
melancholy kept every friend at a distance. 
The study*which he professed rsue was 
medicine, but his friends said, ittle success; 
for while engaged most earnestly in his studies, 
a strange fit of anxiety and restlessness would 
come over him; he would throw his books aside, 
desert his classes, and either wander about in a 
state of listless idleness, though without plunging 
into any dissipation, (for the care he took of his 
health seemed almost ludicrous,) ortevote himself 
with assiduitHto drawing and painting, for which 
he had a decided turn. He had considerable skill 





~in miniature-painting on ivory, and his efforts in 
this department were always at the service of his 
friends. When he devoted his pencil to other 
subjects, his drawings had invariably something 
of a gloomy character. Snakes were seen lurk- 
ing under his flowers; funeral processions issu- 
ing from some lovely vine-covered habitation ; 
corpses floating on the waves of a sunny sea; his 
’ y revelled in the strangest, the most varied 
fulléreal devices; while, in all his sketches there 


was something which left upon the mind a feeling ~ 


of a disagreeable kind. 

** You who are acquainted with me as I then 
was, will see at once, that there could be but 
few points of contact between myself Reon 
nuel, for such was his Christian name.” ™ 
time the bombardment had commenced ; the dé- 
structive bombs scattered ruin in all directions, 
no place of security was to be found. The day 
was even more terrible than the night, for there 
was something peculiarly appalling in the hissing 
of the balls, and the bursting of the Congreve 
rockets, which deafened us on every side, while- 
they were invisible to the eye. 

** A small division of the corps to which I be- 
longed, had one day received orders to occupy a 
bastion. 1 had been .a little too late, but was 
hastening after my comrades, and had already 
come in sight of them, when a bomb falling in 
the midst of four or five of them who were stand- 


ing together, burst at that instant, killing almost # 
all of them, anu scattering their mangled limbs ~_ — 


» Bh 


into the air. The others, who were not far off, 


* fled, as might be expected, and were still engaged “© 
“in attending to their own safety, when I, per- § 


ceiving that the danger was over, and eager to 
afford such assistance as was in my power, hur- 
ried up to the scene of the catastrophe. 

“A young man was standing among the 
mangled corpses, pale and motionless, but appa- 
rently unhurt. It was Emanuel. ‘ Who is kill- 
ed?’ was my first question. He looked up, turned 
his clear piercing eyes upon me, and was silent. 
Suddenly he smote his hands together; the tears 
rushed into his eyes, and with a voice interrupted 
by loud sebs, he pronounced the name of an 
amiable youth, the promising heir‘of a respect- 
able civil officer, and, strange enough, our com- 
mon friend. . 1 repeated the name with a shud- 
dering tone. ‘ Alas! alas!’ said he,‘ it is even 
so, and I am unhurt; not.two minutes before he 
had accidentally changed places with me. He 
is taken#find I am left; O would I were in his 
place now? Do not mistake me,’ continued he, 
as I gazed on him with astonishment, ‘ thigis no 
burst of friendship; 1 love’ existence far more 
dearly than 1 did him; but better this death, than 
a slow, a terrible one!’ 

“* What gloomy ideas are*these!’ said I; ‘ Iét 
us go and’—— 

“ * Eqjoy ourselves !—is it not so?’ interrggaa 
he; ‘ to laugh, and to forget!’ 

“** No, friend,’ replied I; ‘1 have little incli- 
nation at present for enjoyment—but to fulfil our 
duty.’ 

“‘ In the meantime our comrades had returned 
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to the spot, followed by those on whom devolved 
the mournful task of removing the wounded and 
the dead. We marched as if nothing had hap- 
pened, to perform the task appointed for us, that 
of placing our supplies of powder under cover in 
a distant magazine. Chance had made Emanuel 
my companion. We worked hard and spoke 
but little. 1 felt, however, that the dislike I had 
at first so decidedly felt to the young man, od 
fast giving place to a warm sympathy for his 
sufferings. 1 had obtained a partial glance into 
a dark but wounded spirit, and had seen enough 
to incline me to ascribe the startling circum- 
stances of his character, to a mind anxiously 
labouring to deceive itself as to its true situation. 
I und * whether the visible sympathy which 
1 manifested, contrasted with my former cold- 
ness, had affected him also with a similar emotion; 
but so it was, that when the night summoned us 
to rest, we parted like old and trusty friends, with 
a warm pressure of the hand. 

* T had occasion the next day to be the bearer 
of various orders, and, among others, one ad- 
dressed to Emanuel. I entered unperceived— 


(he had not heard my gentle tap at the door)— 
into a comfortable apartment, but in a state of 
even more than student-like confusion ;—a cir- 
cumstance the more striking, that at that time 
both old and young generally kept their whole 
effects as carefully packed as possible, that they 
might the more easily be transported, in the event 


of their habitations being set on fire by the bom- 
bardment. 

“ He was seated at a large table, covered with * 
books and painting materials; his head rested on 
both his hands, and he was gazing attentively on 
a small miniature painting. [tis the same which 
‘ lies near me, and which has so deeply attracted 
your attention, only it was then unframed, the 
ivory being merely pasted upon the paper. I 
had-time to look at it, for he did not observe me 
till I laid my hand upon his shoulder; the gay and 
animated grace which seemed shed over the 
figure, struck me perhaps the morg, from the 
contrast it presented to the living, but drooping 
and desponding young man, who had but yester- 
day lost a friend, and whose deep desolation of 
heart had so plainly revealed itself on that oc- 
casion. 

He started up as he felt the pressure of my 
hand, and almost involuntarily drew the paper 
over the miniature. ‘ How now?’ said I; ‘is it 
with so sad an aspect that you regard this lovely 
portrait, whose charming features are sufficient 
to inspire any one with cheerfulness; particularly 
since this successful effort seems to be the work 
of your own hands? My poor friend! have I 
guessed the cause of your melancholy—Is it love 
—unfortunate, hopeless love ?’ 

“** Most unfortunate,’ said he, interrupting me, 
a: continued he, ‘ you have already 

glance of it, so look at it as you will: I do 
inAruth consider it as one of my most successful 
attempts, and the more so, that no one sat for it. 
It was the mind that guided the pencil.’ So say- 
ing, he again uncovered the miniature. 


a 





“ With increasing astonishment and delight 
did I gaze upon those lovely features; I was fas- 
cinated; I could not turn my eyes from them; 
the longer they rested on the picture, the deeper 
I felt its magic sink into my heart. I could not 
divest myself of the idea, that this portrait must 
represent the object of my friend’s attachment. 
And the very idea of seeing, knowing, loving so 
angelic a being as it presented itself to my mind, 
seemed more than a counterpoise for all the diffi- 
culties, all the miseries of life. 

“*T have heard it said,’ said I at last,‘ that all 
married people, and all lovers, have a certairi 
resemblance to each other; I cannot say that I 
have in general found it so, but for once it strikes 
me the saying*is right. I think,’ said I, compar- 
ing him with the portrait, ‘ I think 1 can here and 
there recognise some traits of your features.’ 

“* Very possibly,’ he replied, ‘ very likely— 
for the picture is that of my sister.’ 

“I knew not why at that moment, but I felt 
that this explanation filled my bosom with inde- 
scribable joy. ‘ Your sister?’ replied !, hastily 
—‘ happy brother who can boast of such a sister! 
What is her name ?’ 

“ He was silent; I raised my eyes from the 
picture to fix them upofi him. He was pale, and 
seemed not to have heard my question. I re- 
peated it. He looked at me with a fixed stare, 
and answered as hesitatingly as I myself did even 
now. ‘Her name is——I cannot tell!’ 

“¢ You cannot tell?’ said I, with astonishment. 

*¢ O persecute.me not,’ cried he, springing up 
with impatience—‘ ask me not—you have touched 
a wound that still festers in my heart.’ 

“T laid down the picture in confusion; a 
strange suspicion, which struck me dumb, sprang 
up at that moment in my mind. I began to fear 
that by seme strange mental aberratign, his love 
for this angelic sister might be éban fra- 
ternal; and resolved at once never to touch 
upon a subject so dangerous. a 

“TI left him; but chance threw’us together 
again in the course of the evening; for a_fire, 
occasioned by the bursting of a bomb, took place 
in his lodging. On the first intelligence of this 
disaster, I hurried along with some friends who 
were not known to him, to his Mpuse. He was 
standing quietly in his room, giving himself no 
concern «bout his effects, and apparently duubt- 
ful whether he would take the trouble of saving 
himself or not. I succeeded in wing him 
away almost by force; but the greater part of his 
small possessions was consumed. From that 
moment he seemed to attach himself exclusively 
to me;—every day during our military compa- 
nionship his society in turn became dearer to me, 
so that at last the very defects in his character 
which had at first sight appeared to me so repul- 
sive, now that I had begun to look upon his 
conduct from a different point of view, presented 
themselves in an interesting light, as the efforts 
of a mind struggling against despair; and the 
inelancholf Erhanuel (not perhaps without some 
reference to his lovely sister) became to me an 
object of the warmest sympathy and friendship. 
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** My suspicions, which still continued, pre- 
.ented me from putting any questions to himself 
as to his family, willingly as I would have done 
so; and all which I was able to gather from other 
sources was, that his father was clergyman of a 
country town, in one of the small islands belong- 
ing to Denmark, in the Baltic; that he was a 
widower, and, besides this a. had four daugh- 
ters in life. 

“« Meantime the siege held on its brief but ter-. 
rific course. I trembled for my friend, whore 
desperate plans, the offspring of an over-excited 
mind, were condemned even -by the most fool- 


hardy of our companions; though, had all the . 


defenders been inspired with the same contempt 
of death, the result of the siege might probably 
have been different. The actual result is suffi- 
ciently known; with the opening of our gates to 
the British troops, who entered not as enemies 
bat as friends, our warlike functions ceased. 
Impatient, irritated at the daily necessity of 
meeting on a footing of courtesy with those whom 
we hated from the very bottom of our hearts, I 
seized the first opportunity to leave the capital, 
and knowing that every where in the neighbour- 
hood I should meet with English troops, or en- 
counter general irritation and annoyance, I de- 
termined to take a wider circuit, and to visit 
Germany. 

“ T need hardly say that Emanuel’s society had 
by this time become indispensable to me; his wit, 
which I had at one time thought far-fetched and 
wanton, now afforded me delight. I laboured in 


silence to mitigate the inequality of his humours, 
though every day unfolded to me some new and 


strange peculiarity in his character. Among 
these was his aversion to every sort of dancing; 
he assured me that neither he nor his sisters had 
ever learned, or would learn, to dance. Nay, 
on one occasion, during a visit to a common 
friend in the country, where we happened to 
meet a.party of young people who were anxious 
for that amusement, and who, knowing that he 
was the omly person present who played the 
violin, had requested him to act the part of mu- 
sician on the occasion, he at first resisted vehe- 
mently, and only yielded at last to my repeated 
entreaties. He played one or two dances with 
visible reluctance; but just as he was about to 
commence a third, and a young and beautiful 
girl, in some measure resembling the subject of 
the picturc, whom he had long been following 
with his eyes with visible interest, advanced into 
the circle, he cast his violin away with violence, 
and by no entreaties could he be prevailed upoti 
to resume it. The dancing must have ceased 
entirely, but for the fortunate arrival of a guest 
who was able and willing to replace the reluc- 
tant performer. The dance now proceeded gaily 
and without interruption; but insensible even to 
the solicitations of beauty, Emanuel stood in a 
corner of the room, and eyed the gay whirl of 
the dance with an aspect of the deepest gloom. 
-“ My sympathies being once awakened in his 
favour I only pitied him the more for these sin- 
gularities, and urged him, with the yiew of di- 








verting his mind, to resume with energy and per- 
severance his neglected studies. He promised 
to do so, but medicine seemed only to increase 
the discomfort and despondency of his mind. 
Often would he throw his books away, exclaim- 
ing,‘ Oh! admirable taining for the future! In 
eternity what need have I to know how men are 
to be made away with by rule and method ?>—There 
men die not—or if they do, not by pill or potion. 
Why waste in such enquiries the hours which 
might be much better devoted to the education 
of the soul?’ 

“fs such then your employment when you 
throw your books away?’ I asked after one of 
these tirades. 

«“¢ Alas!’ said he, with deep earnestness, ‘ that 
which occupies my mind is enough in the eyes 
of God to excuse a being of flesh and blood.’ 
I understood him not; but thinking that a foreign 
tour might produce a salutary effect upon his 
mental malady, I pressed him to accompany me 
in my intended journey. He received the invi- 
tation with visible pleasure, yet he hesitated long, 
as if some conflict were going on within, before 
he accepted it; at last he yielded to my en- 
treaties. 

“ He commenced his journey with a feeling of 
uneasiness, which, however, was shortly removed 
by a fortunate occurrence. He had informed 
his father of our project, but-had received no 
answer, and had begun to apprehend that their 
long silence must be occasioned by some unfor- 
tunate event, chiefly, as he admitted, from the 
feeling that he had long been accustomed to hear 
of nothing but misfortune from home. We sailed 


_ by a small vessel for Lubeck. The violence of 


the wind, rather than apprehension from the 
English vessels, had induced the captain to take 
the course between the islands. But autumn was 
already advanced ; the gloom of evening was fast 
closing upon the sea; he was but imperfectly 
acquainted with the soundings, and so he re- 
solved, after sailing a league or two, to come to 
anchor, and resume his course on the following 
day. 

“ Emanuel now found himself, I may say, 
almost in sight of his paternalhome. It was long, 
as he told me with emotion, since. he had visited 
it, and unfortunate as might be the nature of his 
connexion with it, it was evident that the recol- 
lections of the past, and the apprehension of some 
present evil, had filled his mind with an inde- 
scribable longing to land, and once more to visit 
the home of his youth. He promised to be on 
board again by sunrise. My heart beat as I 
listened to this resolution, for I foresaw that he 
could not in courtesy avoid inviting me to ac- 
company him; though it was not less evident, 
from the constraint with which the invitation wer’ 
shortly afterwards given, that he would have 
been happier had I remained. For deeper rea- . 
sons, however, than that on which I rested my 
acceptance of his offer—which was, that in the 
event of any thing unpleasant having happened, 
my assistance might have been of use to him—I 
determined to accompany him, and having made 
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the necessary arrangements with the captain, we 
landed. 

“ We had still a full league to go; some time 
elapsed before we could procure any conveyance, 
and when we commenced our route, the night 
had set in dark and misty. The man who drove 
the vehicle mistook the path, and led us astray, 
so that it was bedtime ere we reached the town. 
In the restlessness of his anxiety, my friend would 
not wait to alight at his father’s house; we en- 
tered the inn, and there learned, that the old 
clergyman was at that moment suffering severely 
from the return of a painful complaint, to which 
he was occasionally subject. 

“ Emanuel knew that any agitation of mind at 
the present moment might be attended with the 
most dangerous consequences to his father; so 
taking our little bundles in our hand, we set out 
on foot towards the parsonage, which stood near 
the church, and into which, after knocking gently 
for a long time at the door, an old servant gave 
us admittance. 

“ She confirmed the intelligence we had re- 
ceived at the inn, with the consoling addition, 
that there was no immediate danger; that the 
invalid was asleep, and that she would call up the 
daughter who was watching beside him; while 
my friend, learning that his eldest sister had gone 
to rest, that she might relieve the other in the 
morning, gave her express injunctions not to 
disturb her, nor the two children, as he called 
them, by the news of our arrival. We entered, 
in the meantime, a large and somewhat gloomy 
parlour, dimly illuminated by the single light 
which was carried by the servant. 

“ It was with a strange emotion that I looked 
around upon the dreary dwelling, which con- 
tained the being who had been so long the object 
of my daily and nightly dreams, and whom I now 
hoped at last to see face to face; a happiness 
the more agitating and intense, that it was so 
unexpected and so unlikely. My glance wan- 
dered rapidly over the lonesome chamber; its 
furniture was of that modest kind which I had 
seen a hundred times before in the dwellings of 
respectable citizens; but my eyes involuntarily 
dwelt on several little work-tables, which stood 
in the windows or against the walls, without 
knowing to which in particular I ought to direct 
my attention and my homage. Emanuel had 
thrown himself on an old-fashioned sofa, in visible 
and painful expectation. 

“ At last the door opened gently. A young 
lady in a simple house dress, bearing in her hand 
a light, which threw its clear ray on her coun- 
tenance, entered the room, with a timid but 
friendly air. The joyful beating of my heart 
seemed to announce to me that this was the 
charming original of the miniature; I drew 
in my breath that 1 might not disturb her, 
as, without observing me in the recess of the 
window, she flew towards her brother, with the 
faltering exclamation, ‘ Emanuel, dearest Ema- 
nuel!’ Fle started up, stared on her with a fixed 
look, and extended his arms to receive her, but 
without uttering a word. 





“** You would scarcely know me again,’ said 
she, ‘ I have grown so tall since we parted; but 
1 am still your own Jacoba.’ 

*** Jacoba!’ he repeated, in a sorrowful tone; 
‘yes! yes! even such 1 had pictured you.— 
Come to my heart!’ Then drawing her to him 
—‘ How is my fathier ?’ said he ; ‘ how are Regina, 
Lucia, and the little one?’ 

** All as usual,’ answered the young lady— 
‘ only that my father has suffered more severely 
from his pains this time than before. We could 
not venture to leave him except when asleep : I 
watch beside him always till about daybreak, and 
then I waken Regina. Ah! she is no longer so 
strong and healthy as I am—and poor Lucia is 
still but a child!’ 

“* Enough,’ said my friend, as if struggling 
with an oppression at the heart—and introduced 
me to his’sister. She saluted me with an air of 
shyness and embarrassment, the natural result 
of her solitary education, and then hurried out 
to prepare some refreshments, and to give direc- 
tions for our repose. 

*** Now,’ said I, with a triumphant glance at 
my friend, when we were left alone— now I 
know the name of the charming picture, or 
rather of the still more lovely original. It is 
Jacoba.’ 

“* Jacoba!’ he repeated with a deep sigh— 
‘ well, well, be it as you will;—but for heaven’s 
sake, no more of this—earnestly I ask it of you-— 
not a word of the picture. That is my secret.’ 

“The sister entered again occasionally, but 
only for a moment at a time. Her shyness seem- 
ed to prevent her from taking any part in our 
conversation; and every instant she hurried out 
to see that her father was still asleep. We 
agreed that the old man, to whom any mental 
agitation might be dangerous in his present irri- 
table state, should know nothing of his son’s pre- 
sence, and that Jacoba should merely waken her 
elder sister an hour earlier than usual, that before 
commencing her duties by her father’s bed-side, 
she might have time to bestow a parting embrace 
upon her brother. 

‘** Jacoba went out and did not return. Shortly 
afterwards the servant came in, and whispered 
that the old man was awake. I grieved at this; 
1 would gladly have gazed a little longer on those 
features, and compared them with the portrait 
which lay concealed as usual in the breast of my 
friend. Yetthis was needless. The resemblance 
had already struck me; and though there seemed 
to me more fire, more lustre in her eye, some 
allowance was of course to be made for the 
failure of the painter, who drew but from me- 
mory. 

** My friend accompanied me to my room, and 
then betook himself to the little apartment which 
bore his name, and which, it seemed, had always 
been kept in readiness for him. I felt my heart 
filled with a sensation of ineffable contentment 
and delight. I had seen the being whom my fancy 
had invested with a thousand perfections, and 


whose retiring shyness seemed only to add new 
Despite of the veil of 


charms to her beauty. 
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mystery which seemed to rest over the situation 
of the family, I felt an internal conviction how 
short a space of time would be sufficient to fan 
those feelings of admiration into a glowing pas- 
sion; particularly now that my suspicions as to 
the nature of Emanuel’s attachment had disap- 
peared. True, he had received her with emo- 
tion, and embraced her; but his embrace was 
passionless, nay, almost cold and strange. ‘Phere 
was no appearance of delight in his look, but on 
the contrary, I could not but feel, an air of hor- 
ror. Absorbed in the contemplation of this dark 
enigma, I drew near to the window. 

“* The mist had dispersed; the moon had risen 
calm and cloudless. The window of my room 
looked directly out upon the churchyard, which 
lay bright beneath me in the moonshine, while 
the broad walls of the church and its,pointed 
tower threw out a long dark shadow that seemed 
to lose itself in the distance. Between the win- 
dow at which I stood and the (not far distant) 
church, was a large burial-place, surrounded by 
a low iron railing; my eyes accidentally rested 
upon it, and I drew back with involuntary terror 
on perceiving some object move near it, half hid 
in the shadow projected from a monument be- 
yond. Mastering my first sensation, however, I 
thought, upon a second glance, that I recognised 
the figure of Emanuel in that of the being thus 
_ leaning against the monument, and dwelling, as 
it were, among the tombs. I opened my door; I 
perceived that the little passage which separated 
our rooms had a door at the further end, which 
stood half open, and led into the churchyard. I 
could no longer doubt; and_knowing how de- 
structively these gloomy meditations, to which 
my friend was but too prone, must operate upon 
his already excited fancy, I stept out, and hastily 
advanced towards him. 

‘** My friend,’ said I,‘ it is late and cold. Re- 
member that with day-break we must be gone. 
Come in with me, and go to rest.’ 

“** What would you with me?’ he replied. ‘It 
is long since I have seen my home. Let me re- 
main 2 while with mine own.’ 

“* That,’ said I,‘ you will do better witia; 
pointing to the house. ‘ Enjoy the'society of the 
living—let the dead rest.’ 

“* The living !’ repeated he, in a tone of bit- 
terness. ‘Here is my home, the home of my 
fathers—here moulder the ashes of my mother, 


soon to be mingled with those of one and all of” 


us. Not without a deep meaning has my father 
placed this last resting-place so near to our man- 
sion, but to remind’us that it is but a step from 


our home to the grave; and with the affection of. 


a father he wishes that he may be able, even 
when we are gone, to have all his children in his 
view. An irresistible feeling impelled me hither ; 
a longing as it were, to prepare another grave. 
To-morrow you will see!— 

“* Dear friend,’ I replied, ‘away with evil 
dreams! It was not for this that 1 brought you 
to your home: you are creating anxiety and 
vexation, not only to yourself and to me, but to 
all whom your presence onght to cheer.’ 

c 





‘“* You are right. It must have been a dream,’ 
said he briefly, and with an effort at calmness. 
‘Come, we will to bed.’ We re-entered the 
house. 

“TI slept not, however; partly because my 
thoughts were busied with my friend, whose con- 
duct appeared to me more and more extraordi- 
nary, and partly, perhaps, from the very fear.of 
over-sleeping myself. A half slumber only at 
times sunk upon my eyes; with the first dawn of 
morning I sprang up; I saw by the weathercock 
that the wind was fairpand I knew that if we 
detained the vessel under such circumstances, 
we should be made to pay dearly enough for our 
passage. I stept into my friend’s room, who was 
fast asleep, but roused himself the moment I 
awakened him. Soon after, we heard the ser- 
vant bustling about with the breakfast things in 
the parlour, and walked in. Her master, she 
told us, had passed a very restless night. Mam- 
selle Jacoba had never stirred a°"moment from 
his side. But she had gently wakened he? sisters, 
had told Regina of her brother’s visit and his 
arrangements, and they would be with us imme- 
diately. 

“ She had scarcely in fact finished her infor- 
mation, when the three young ladies entered with 
a joyful, but noiseless step, lest the unwonted 
sound of conversation at that early hour might 
reach the ears of their father. The first look 
showed me that my yesterday’s conjecture must 
be right; the picture could represent no one but 
Jacoba. Regina, the eldest, was much about the 
same height, but almost as different from her 
blooming sister, as the pallid and fading autumn 
from the vigorous maturity of summer; the same 
family features appeared in both faces, but in the 
pale, if not sallow complexion, hollow eyes, and 
wasted form of Regina, scarcely could you have 
recognised the sister of Jacoba. Lucia, though 
pretty well grown, was at that period of life when 
she was not likely to attract much attention; and 
of both, indeed, 1 had but a hasty glance. The 
third sister, a child of twelve years old, pale, de- 
licate, and little of her age, seemed still over- 
come with sleep, while joy, regret, and surprise 
seemed mingled in the sweet expression of her 
childish face. All three were immediately hushed 
into silence at the sight of a stranger. 

“ ¢ Sweet blossom of my heart,’ cried my friend, 
who had extended his hands to the two elder 
sisters almost without looking at them, but gazed 
with the deepest affection upon the youngest, 
embraced her with the greatest tenderness, and 
occupied himself exclusively with her, leaving 
me to entertain the others as I best could. Mean- 
time I could not but perceive that, while he was 
caressing the youngest, and rapidly swallowing 
his coffee, he frequently stole a glance at the two 
elder, with an expression of grief—nay, almost of 
aversion, which must haye deeply wounded their 
feelings, had not the brevity of our interview, 
and the numerous enquiries relative to his father 
with which it was filled up, prevented the singu- 
larity of his demeanour from being observed by 
them. Though the eyes of all of them, especially 
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of the elder, still dwelt upon him with the fondest 
emotion, I was obliged to press our immediate 
departure; and, after Emanuel had once more 
shaken hands with the two elder sisters, and 
kissed the younger, we hastened away, followed 
by the gaze of the three sisters, who lingered :at 
the door. 

“ We spoke but little of the scene which had 
passed. I had enough to-do hurrying the coach- 
man, lest we should arrive too late for our pass- 
age. My friend sat silent, wrappéd in his own 
thoughts; and when at last we had got safely 
again on board, and once more spread our sails 
to the wind, he manifested so decided a disincli- 
nation to allade to the subject, that I found it 
necessary to adjourn toa future opportunity any 
conversation as to the fair Jacoba, of whom I had 
unfortunately obtained only a fleeting glance by 
daylight, as she greeted us at our departure from 
the window of her father’s apartment; but that 
glance was enough to render her the unceasing 
object 5f my meditations. 

“We soon arrived in Lubeck. The distant 
sight of its stately towers restored to my friend 
some portion of his cheerfulness; he drew near 
with emotion to that city, in which, as I then 
learnt, his mother was either born, or had spent 
some years of her youth. This cheerfulness of 
temper, united with a. more than ordinary mild- 
ness, gave me the best hopes.as to the salutary 
effects of our prolonged tour. I was far enough 
from foreseeing by what chance our projected 
ramble was to be cut short in a single day. 

** We resolved to employ the first-hours of our 
short stay in seeing the curiosities of the town. 
We soon, however, turned from the traces of 
civil decay into the magic province of art; and 
with this view we entered the church of St. 
Mary. 

“ The love for German art was then but im- 
perfectly developed; men seemed to have no 
suspicion of the existence of those treasures, 
which, covered with dirt and dust, and, at best, 
the object of passing curiosity, were here left to 
moulder in the vaulted aisles of this vast edifice. 
The remarkable clock, with the effigies of the 
seven electors, who, notwithstanding this defi- 
ciency of number, were pertinaciously set down 
as the twelve apostles, then constituted the chief 
glory of the building. 1 accompanied my friend 
into the open church, waiting for the striking of 
the hour which sets the figures in motion, and 
casting at the same time a hurried glance on the 
numerous objects which on every side presented 
themselves to the eye. _ Several young people, 
who perceived that we were strangers, exerted 
themselves as our ciceroni. One of them open- 
ed a small grated door at one side-of the chapel, 
and invited us to enter. We walked into the 
chapel ; and here, in better preservation than the 
other pictures, the walls were covered with mul- 
tiplied representations of Death, who, in dancing 
attitudes, was leading off as his prey persons of 
every age, sex, and costume. ‘ That,’ said the 
young man, ‘is the celebrated Dance of Death.’ 

** How!’ said my friend, hastily interrupting 





him, while his-eyes fixed witha lookeof horror on 
one compartment of the picture, in which-Death, 
tall and slender, was represented winding his 
bony arm round a young maiden, who, in a rosy 
coloured dress, and with the bridal garland in 
her hair, Was vainly struggling to emancipate 
herself from his embrace. Emanuel spoke not 
another word;—he steod with his finger pointing 
in the position in which it seemed to have been 
arrested, till, at last, pale and trembling, he 
clasped hold of my arm, which 1 had extended to 
him, and. breathed a deep sigh, as if some op- 
pressive weight had been suddenly removed from 
his bosom, —__ 
“« What iS the matter?’ said I, anxiously. 


“I feel,’ replied he, ‘as if 1 had awakened —~——~ ** 


from a deep sleep, in which a dream had long 
held my reason prisoner; an evil, fateful dream, 
which fascinated, while it filled me with terror, 
but which seems, at this moment, to be about to 
receive a natural, though humiliating solution. 
Stay—one other look at the picture, and then 
away!’ 

*] looked at the picture again, as well as he, 
without being able to perceive in it any thing 
beyond what I have already stated. ‘ My God!’ 
said I, as he drew me hastily out of the church, 
‘what can all this mean? Let me know the 
fruth.’ é 

** At another time, perhaps,’ he interrupted 
me, hastily— at present, [ have something else 
to say to you. I can travel with you no farther; 
I must return home, and that on the instant. By 
a visionary weakness, or superstitious abandon- 
ment of mind, we have perchance, brought upon 
ourselves irreparable misery, and reared up pro- 
digies where every thing lay within the ordinary 
course of nature. I must return, to avert, if 
possible, still more fearful evils. Enough— 
enough is done already.’ 

“¢ What mean you,’ said I,‘ by a dream? do I 
not, then, possess your confidence ?’ 

* You do indeed,’ he continued; ‘ but this is 
not the time for the disclosure. The man who 
thinks he’ has seen a spectre of the night, takes 
care not to speak of it, till day, with its cheerful 
light, breaks in upon him again; when the patient 
lies in the crisis of his disorder, the careful phy- 
sician prohibits all conversation, Besides, I can- 
not, if I would; I have promised silence. At 
present, then, I must hence. I will return when 


“lean. Continue your journey alone.’ 


“ My efforts te obtain from him some farther 
explanation, or to retard hissdeparture, were 
equally in vain. Unwilli T saw him depart ; 
his presence and his friendshiphad fanned within 
my bosom a gentle hope, the éxistence of which 
was first rendered clear to me by our separation. 
I was, in truth, as deeply in love as any one could 
be at a single glance; but this fleeting glance 
had beey so brief, so incomplete, that I scarcely 
felt as if I could discriminate whether I was most 
fascinated by the portrait or the original. ‘My 
friend, said I, as we separated, ‘ I cannot bear 
to part with you, without some visible token of 
our hours of friendship. Leave me the picture 
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of your sister. It will be to me a gratifying me- 
morial of that talent which you do not sufficiently 
prize, and perhaps the eaggres herald of a 
happy future.’ 

“** What mean you?’ said’ he turning suddenly 
round to.me with a serious «and anxious air, 
though-the moment before he had been gaily 
urging his preparations for departure. ‘ I will 
not deny,’ said I,‘ that your sister Jacoba has so 
enchanted — that I cannot part with her por- 
trait.’ : 

* Her portrait !’ repeated he.—*-Well, so let 
it be. ‘Take the picture+keep it—fall in love 
with it—but not with my sister. Believe me, it 
is not that I would not give her to you, for I love 
the picture as’ I do her—nay, perhaps more. — 
There—with that picture you remove a le id from 
my lieart.’ ‘He pressed it into my hand; and dis- 
appeared.” © 

** Let me pass ‘hastily over the two following 
years. They have ‘no connexion with my friend, 
or with his concerns. He returned not at the 
time we had contemplated; the letter which.I 
received in his stead, seemed to breathe a spirit 
of returning melancholy ;—of his family, he-said 
nothing. «His letters became shorter and less 


frequent, and at last entirely ceased. . The pic- 
ture, however, continued as‘dear to me as ever; 
often did I gaze upon it, though I tried to consi- 
_ der it only as-a lovely painting. The parting 
words of my friend had awakened in my bosom 
a feeling of distrust ; and, often as I looked at it, 


the idea occurred to me that I was involved in 
some ominous and mysterious tissue of events, 
which, in spite of all my €fferts, maintained an 
unceasing ascendancy over we senses and my 
soul.” . 

“ My journey was interrupted by the increas- 
ing debility and declining health of my uncle, 
who possessed-an estate in Jutland; he had named 
me his heir, and wished to see me once more 
before his deaths» Accordingly, I hurried back. 


* I found my uncle better than I hadexpected, 


but in great uneasiness relative to part of his 
fortune, then in the hands of a firm in Copenha- 
gen, which had lately encountered some serious 
losses, and of whose doubtful credit be bad within 
the last few weeks received more than one warn- 
ing epistle from his friends. The presence of a 
person of decision on the spot was evidently re- 
quired, and F undertook the task, to which my 
uncle agreed, on condition, soon as the 
showid hastén back to him, 
weet of my company as. 
separated by that death 
not be distant. 

“] travelled as fast as possible, and found my- 
self, on my arrival in Copenhagen, so pressed on 
all sides by the numerous concerns I had to at- 
tend to, that 1 had not a moment to spare for 
myself or my friends. I had not visited one of 
them ; and, in order not to shake the credit of the 
house by any open proceedings, which would 
inevitably have led to suspicion, had shown my- 
self as little as possible to my acquaintances; 





when, on the second post day after my arrival, I 
received a letter from my uncle, announcing that 
he had had a relapse, and pressing my immediate 
return. | had already put matters so far in train, 
that a friend; in whom I had confidence, might 
wind up the business; and as | pondered the 
matter in my mind, it occurred to me. that, it 
could not be placed in. better hands, from his 
connexions-in the capitol, than in those of my 
friend Emanuel. 

‘*-As yet I had only had time-to enquire. hastily 
after him; nor had I received any intelligence of 
him; for he had left the house from which his last 
letter-had been addressed to me, a long time be- 
fore; and no one was acquainted with his present 
abode.. By accident, I recollected an agent with 
whom he. used occasionally to be connected in 
business. I applied to him. _ 2 

* © Your friend,’ he answered, ‘ is in the town; 
where: he: lives, 1 know,mot; but that you.will 
easily learn from his family.’ 

“* His family!’ said 1, with astonishment. 

§** ¥es,’ continued she, ‘ the father, with his 
two eldest daughters, is at present in Frederick’s 
Hospital ;. he has undergone a dangerous opera- 
tion, but is now recovering.’ 

“I felt my heart beat quicker. Jacoba, whore 
image I had been labouring so long to erase from 
my fancy—Jacoba was in my neighbourhood. I 
sLould see her once more ; she was not forgotten, 
as I had sometimes supposed ;_ she lived there as 
indelibly impressed as the traits of the dear pic- 
ture, whose graceful but silent charms I had 
never yet met with mortal maid to equal. 

‘*] had little time to.spare, so I hurried towards 
the hospital, and entered the wing devoted to 
patients who paid for. their reception. I sent in 
my name to the pastor; it was well known to 
him, and Il was kindly received. The old man, 
for such he was, though I knew him at once, 
from his resemblance to his son, was still confined 
to-bed; a tea-table stood before it; and beside it 
sat—I could not doubt for a moment—Jacoba, 
more lovely.and blooming than ever; Regina, 
still: more sickly and fading than before. Our 
greeting was a silent one; but I saw at once that 
I was recognised by both. 

“ The talkative old man, when he had given 
me the information I required, and assured me 
that in half an hour I would find his son at his 
house, continued to support the conversation al- 
most alone. I should probably have listened with 
a more attentive ear to his really entertaining 
discourse, had not my thoughts been so much 
divided. between his daughters, the picture, and 
my own recollections. I confess, at the same 
time, it was on the fairest of these daughters that 
my glance rested the longest. She seemed ob- 
viously, as I had formerly thought, the original 
of the miniature. Yet, methought, I could now 
perceive many little differences which had for- 
merly escaped my observation ; nay, even differ- 
ences between her features as they appeared to 
me now and before. 1 had some difficulty in re- 
sisting the old man’s invitation to remain with 
him till the arrival of his son, whom he expected 
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at his usual hour; but my hours. were numbered. 
After promising, at the old man’s request, that I 
would pay him a second visit at home, along with 
his son—for he had heard afterwards of our short 
nocturnal visit—and addressing to the charming 
girl some expressions of interest and affection, 
which flowed involuntarily from my heart, and 
tinged her cheek with blushes, I hastened to the 
residence. of my friend, whom I was fortunate 
enough to find at home. 
* His lively joy at seeing me soon dispelled the 
depression, which, like a dark veil, overshadow- 
ed his features, and dissipated at the same time 
all.my reproaches._ I found no difficulty in-open- 
ing to him the nature of the commission with 
which I had to intrust him, and which he,at once 
undertook; he displayed all his former wild gaie- 
sty 28 he congratulated me on the fortunate influ- 
ence.of my journey; but he relapsed at once.into 
his habitual seriousness the moment he learned 
I had seen his father, and renewed my acquaint- 
ance with his sisters, especially, as I added, with 
the charming Jacoba. 
“* The charming Jacoba,’ he repeated with a 
bitter sarcastic smile. ‘ What—still charming, 


beside her fairer sister, whose beauties almost 
eclipse those of your portrait!’ 

“** How so?’ said I, confused— I. cannot have 
mistaken the name. | heard the name of Jacoba 
pronounced—no other found an echo in my heart! 
Have I not,as before, seen Regina and Jacoba?’ 

*** Regina, my friend,’ replied he, ‘ has long 


been at rest. 
Lucia.’ 

“** What!’ said 1, with increasing confusion, 
‘ can that pale and slender creature whom I then 
saw, have since come to resemble poor Regina 
so closely ?’ 

“* Again, continued he,‘ you mistake. It is 
Lucia with whom you are captivated. Poor Ja- 
coba is fast sinking into her grave.’ 

“This last reply utterly confounded me.— 
* How ?’ said I—‘ 1 would think you were in jest, 
were this a time for jesting. Is the.portrait then 
that of Lucia?—lIncredible !’ 

*** Have 1 not already said to you,’ said he, 
with a sorrowful tone, ‘ love the picture—be en- 
amoured of it as you will—but have nothing,to do 
with the living!’ 

“IT came to you,’ I resumed, still more bewil- 
dered, * with love in my heart——’ 

“* For Lucia—’ he interrupted me hastily— 
‘Beware! She is betrothed already.’ 

“* Betrothed! To whom?’ cried I, with im- 
petuosity.’ 

“*To Death!’ repeated he, slowly. ‘ You 
yourself was present at the betrothal. Remem- 
ber the Dance of Death at Liubeck. Fool that 
I was, to think that 1 could tear her from him ?’ 

“«* Explain this enigma to me, 1 beseech you !’ 
cried I, while my cheek grew pale, and an inde- 
scribable feeling of terror shot through my heart. 

*** Can I?’ said he— and if I could—this is not 
the time. No more of my family! You cannot 
doubt that I would give her to you willingly— 
and perhaps—it may be possible’—continued he, 


To-day you have seen Jacoba and 





musingly—t Keep the picture—love it still—but 
ask me no questions.. You have seen enough to 
perceive lam novisionary!’ =.  @  »& 

“He ceased—and, notwithstanding .all- my 
questions, continued-obstinately silent.. 1 knew 
him of old, and was aware that any farther im- 
portunity on my part would only serve to annoy 
and embitter him ; and, besides, I must confess 
I felt myself oppressed with an undefinable, but 
irresistible sensation of terror.. As soon as I re- 
turned home, I laid:the picture, which I had been 
accustomed.to wear, in the most secret-recess of 
my writing-desk, and determined never to look 
upon it again. 


* Before leaving my- friend, I had enquired — 
’ how his Studies were proceeding. He burst into 


a loud and sneering laugh. ‘ All studies,’ said he, 
‘ and particularly medicine, have become loath- 
some to me. I will learn nothing, since I cannot 
learn that which I vainly long for! What have 
I to do with knowledge, who have lost all relish 
for life itself? To me the earth is but a yawning 
grave—its inhabitants but living carcasses.— 
Even in the midst of gaiety, I am in death!’ 

** I saw at once that the sinking energies of my 
friend could only be restored by active employ- 
ment; and, in truth, nothing but the activity 
which I myself was called on to exert, prevented 
me from giving way to the influence of that feel- 
ing of terror which seemed to oppress me when 


- in his presence, or when I thought of his family. 


I felt that travel was necessary, and I set out ; 
my thoughts, however, often reverted back to 
him, and | pondered long how } might withdraw 
him from a situation which seemed to be preying 
more and more upon his mind. I saw plainly 
that some singular,;and to me inconceivable des- 
tiny, exercised a melancholy power over this 
family, te which ignorance, timidity, or supersti- 
tion, had lent a degree of strength, which it never 
could have possessed over persons of a more 
sober and decided mind; and as soon as 1 had 
reached the place of my destination, I wrote to 
him, fully laid before him all my ideas, and beg- 
ged of -him to answer me with the same candour 
and openness. For nearly a year I received no 

«answer. When it arrived, I saw immediately 
from its contents that some internal change had 
taken place in his mind, though what its nature 
might be, I could but imperfectly gather.. The 
letter was a calm and business-like answer to 
mine; it exhibited no traces either of depression 
of spirit, or of that factitious gaiety by which he 
had laboured to cloak his despair.. He confessed 
that it was his belief that a full disclosure to me 
might tend to ease his mind;~but he added, that 
when that disclosure should be made, I would see 
at once why it had not been made sooner. Such 
matters, however, he continued, could not be 
discussed in writing. He spoke of the picture, 
(to which I had not alluded,) and added— 

“* 1s it still dear to you? I know well that our 
connexion and my confusion of mind may have 
inspired you with a feeling of terror connected 
with it; but, believe me, you.may love it without 
fear. Yes, Joye it. I have built a fabric of hope 
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upon the idea, which still deserts me not: Know, 
then—you have never yet seen the real’ original 
of the miniature. * It represents neither Jacoba 
nor Lucia, however much it may resemble them. 
Yes, I begin to hope that I ‘myself have:never till 
now become: acquainted with the ‘Original, ‘or 
rather, perhaps, that ’a-still fairer copy-of*this 
mysterious and enigmatieal picture is evennow 
unfolding itself beneath my eye. .A new riddle, 
youwill say—and I.admit it, but this riddle 1 can 
solve; only it must be verbally.’ 

« This letter madea singularimpressiorronme. 
His words seemed ‘to have dissipated for ever 
that feeling of terror with which; forssome time 
baek, the picture had inspired me!” I took it out 
anew from its case, and, as it beamed before me 
again in the innocent glow of youth, L wondered 
how these lovely and loving featurescould ever 
have worn in my eyes an aspect of evil, or that 
a distant resemblance to those two-girls—for that 
there was. a resemblance 1] could not deny-— 
should have made me insensible to its far-higher 
expression, its fulness of health and heavenly 
grace, in which those two living beings, notwith- 
standing their beauty, were so visibly-inferior. 

** From this moment 1 gazed on it frequently, 
and with delight. My correspondence with Ema- 
nuel became: more regular; still, however; he 
evaded my invitation to visit. me; by saying*the 
time was not yet come; andrall I could learn of 
his studies or employments was, that he had de- 
voted himself entirely to painting, and principally 
to landscape painting. Pm 

“| myself began to perceive that countrypur- 
suits did not exactly suit'my taste; and that I was 
in a great measure wasting my ‘time ‘in a resi- 

* dence which was situated in a neighbourhood 
neither remarkable for its natural beauties, nor 
interesting from the society it afforded, and cut 
off, as it were, from literary and political news. 
Shortly afterwards the death of my aunt followed, 
and I made up my mind to leave the estate. 

** I hastened without delay towards Copenha- 
gen. The portrait seemed to beckon me thither. 
Two years had now nearly elapsed since I hadseen 
my friend; and during the journey, my longing 
to see him again, my eagerness for thesolution 
of this dark-enigma, daily increased: \I found my 
expectationy however, disappointed; when I 
reached his-iodging I found him not; only a 
letter of the following import was-delivered to 

“* Just as dwas awaiting yourarrival with im- 

~ patience, and; [ must-add, with anxiety and un- 
easiness, I-received a message from home. My 
old and worthy father has been suddenly seized 

- with an apoplectic stroke. He is still-alive ; but 
I have seen too many of such attacks to indulge 
mucl hope of his recovery at-his advanced period 
of life. As-soonas all is over I shall hasten back. 
Wait for me patiently; or if I remain too long 
absént, and you are not afraid of the ‘house of 
death—then—do as you will.’ . 

~ These lines contained, as you perceive, an 
indirect invitation. My friend bad been already, 
as I learned, eight days absent, nor had any in- 


telligence been received from him dufing’ that 
time. In the latesthewspaperts which I called for, 
1 found no announcement of death; Fecalculated, 
“therefore, that the invalid was still alive, and I felt 
‘convinced that my sympathy and friendly offices 
‘might be-usefal to my friend in the hour of sor- 
row. An internal voice seemed to whisper to 
‘me, that his heart would, in such’a state of mind, 
be more readily and confidentially opened to me. 
1 required only to get my comfortable and well- 
covered travelling carriage ready, which e 
defiance to the cold blasts of autumn; which had 
already set in—and*in four-and-twenty hours I 
“knew I should be at his side. 

““INo sooner was the resolution formed than 
it was executed. Next morning, though some- 
what later than I had»wished, I was travelling 
southward from the capital: A sharp north-east 
wind whistled around the carriage, which lulled 
a little towards evening, as i reached,;’in ‘the 
twilight, a solitary posting station, where we 
chapged:horses; but it was succeeded by a thick 
mass of clouds, which, gradually overspreading 
the heavens with their dark veil, threatened 
every instant to descend in torrents of rain. 

»-* An uncovered but respectable looking coun- 
try vehicle, which appeared to have arrived be- 
fore me, had just’>been drawn into the shed ; and 
in the travellers’ room, where I-sat down till the 
horses should be ready, I found a young female, 
closely wrapped in a hood and mantle, walking 

wp and down, evidently in great agitation. 

“ } had thrown myself, somewhat ill-lumour- 

edly at having probably to wait here for some 
time, upon a seat near the window, paying little 
attention to what was passing in the apartment, 
‘till I was suddenly aroused by an active dispute, 
at first carried on in a low voice, but gradually 
becoming louder. : 
» **] must: proceed,’ said a clear, sweet, sil- 
very-toned-voice. ‘If I can bear the wind and 
rain, so may your horses and yourself. You 
know not the anxiety which urges me on.’ 

“ The peasant, with whom the trembling and 
mantled female spoke,seemed immovable. ‘ We 
areChristians,’ replied he, doggedly, ‘ and should 
spare our beasts and curselves. We shall have 

+ nothing but rain-and storm all night. Here we 
bave rest and shelter—without, who knows what 
may happen in such atempest—and your friends, 
Miss, have given me the strictest.charge to take 
care of you. These tender limbs of yours are 

not fitted to bear what I might look upon as a 

trifle: your health might suffer for ever.—Upon 
my conscience, I cannot do it.’ 


. “* Nay hay,’ replied the young lady, ‘I am 
strong 2 ys It is not'the tempest with 
wig I feel within, that may prove 
fatal tome.’ =” © z 

“The faint and touching notes of her voice 
awakened my deepest sympathy. 1 stept for- 
ward, put a question to herjand learned that the 
young lady was most apxious to reach her birth- 
place to-night, and had with that view availed 
herself of a conveyance returning from the ca- 





pital :—filial duty, she said, was the motive of her 








journey j and it happened most fortunately that 
her place of destination 
I instantly offered “her a 
Almost without looking @t) : 
youth, which, at anoth would probably 
have occasioned some difficulty; she~ instantly’ 
accepted my offer with such visible joy, that I 
perceived at once that her mind-was occupied -by 
a nobler and more engrossing feeling than any 
calculation of propriety. The horses arrived 
r sooner than ‘I’ ex ; and ere’ it was 
wholly dark we were in the carfiage. *~ 
“The increased rapidity'and comfort of. the 
mode of travelling,'the certainty that before mid- 
night she would reach the goal of her wishes, had 
disposed her to be communicative; and ere we. 


- proceeded a league; I learned, to my great. 
‘ i t, that my travelling: companion was 
the youngest sister of my friend, who had for 
years been brought up in the capital, whom I 
had seen for an instant when a child, and whom, 
under that appellation, my friend had locked so 
tenderly in his parting embrace. She told-me 
that the sudden illness of her father had shocked 
and agitated her extremely ; that her brother had 
written to her that he was still in life, but that’ 
there were no hopes of his recovery ; and finding 
an unexpected opportunity by means of the ve- 
hicle which was’ returning fo her native place, 
she had felt unable to withstand the temptation 
or rather the irresistible longing which impelled 
her, without her brother’s knowledge, and ‘con- 
trary, as she feared, to her relations’ wishes, to 
see her beloved father before he died. 

“ T told her my name, which’she recognised at 
once as that of a friend whom her brother had 
often mentioned to ‘her, and thus a confidential” 
fuoting was established between us, which 1 took 
care not to impair by impertinent enquiries. 1 
could not even, while she was under my protec- 
tion, obtain a single glance of her face. “Calmer 
consideration probably suggested to her, how 
easily our travelling together might afford roont 
for scandal; so when We crosséd the ferry towards 
the little island, she did not leave the carriage; 
and when we reached the town at a pretty late 
hour, she laid hold of my hand, as T'was directing 
the postilion to go on, ‘and said hastily, * Let me” 
alight here. This Street, near the bridge, leads 
across the churchyard to our house. TI fear to 
see or to speak to any one.’ 

©] will accompany you, saidI. ‘I willsur- 
prise my friend.’ I made the postilion stop, 
directed him to the inn, and we alighted. The 
maiden leant upon my arm; I felt 
bled violently, and had need of su 


thé parsonage. Through the 

blustering and rainy autumnal ‘night, several 
windows, dimly lighted, and shaded by curtains, 
were visible. The gate, leading to the other side 
of the house was merely to. The court was 
empty; every one seemed busy within. The win- 
dows on this side Were all dark. I saw’ by the 
inequality of my companion’s step how much her 
anxiety was increasing. 





“ We hurried across thé court, and entered 
the little narrow passage of the house, which was 
also unlighted. We stood for 4 moment drawing 
our breath, and “listening. From the farthest 
chamber on the leff®we heard a rustling noise, 
and the sownd’of whispering voices. A broad 
streak of ‘light; which Streamed from the half- 
opened door into the passage, was darkened oc- 

i y by the shadows of persons moving 
ithin. ‘lt is my sister’s toom,’ whispered’ my 
condtctress, and darted towards it. I followed 
her hastily. But whata sight awaited ust ~~ 

“ The corpse of a young maiden had just been 
lifted out 6f bed, and placed on a bier adjoining. 
A white covéring concealed the body even to the 
chin. Several elderly females were employed in 

-up the dong dark tresses of the deceased ; 

others were standing by inactive, or occu- 
pied ia removing the phials and medicines from 
the'table." © ated 

“ My companion had thrown back her veil at 
entéring, and stood as if rooted to the spot. Even 


" the unexpected shock she had encountered, could 


not banish from her cheek the glow with which 
anxiety and exercise had tinged it; may, the fire 
of her eye’seemed to have acquired a deeper and 
more piercing lustre. ‘So stood she, the blooming 
representative of the very fulness of life, beside 
the’ pallid victim’ of inexorable Death. ‘The 
startling contrast dgitated me the more, that in 
those well-known features I traced, in renovated 
beauty, those of the enchanting portrait ; scarce- 
ly-master of my sénises, I almost believed that I 
saw again the same maiden who, two hours 
before, had fascinated me in the Frederick’s 
Hospital, when, all at once, half ~turning to me, 
she exclaimed,* O, my poor sister Lucia!’ 

“* Lucia!"—the name’ fell ‘upon me like a 
stroke of lightning.” So, then, she whom [ had 
last seen in the glow of Jife and beauty, lay before 
me cold in death ! What assurance could I have, 
that the fair vision which still flitted before me,’ 
blooming with health, and life, and grace, was 
not the mére mask whder which some spectre 
had shrouded: itself; or round which the King of 
Terrors had alréady’ wound his invisible but un- 
relaxing arm! “The figures in the Dance of 
Death involuntarily flashed upon’ my miad.~.My 
yery existénce seemed to dissolve ina col shud- 
det. I saw, scarcely’ constious ‘of what was’ 
going on, and as if'in a dream, the living beauty 
draw near to the corpse; momentarily expected 
to see the dead *maiden throw ‘her arms’ around® 


her, and to’ see het fadé away into’a spectre in e- 


that ghastly embrace, when my friend; who had™ 
appareritly beef su the women, pale, 
and almost distracted, rushed inj and tore ‘her ~ 
from the corpse; exelaiming,* Hence, thought- 
less creature! Wilt thou murder us both ?— 
Away from this pestiferous neighbcurhéod! If 
you will Jook upon-the dead, come to the couch 
of our honotred father, whose gentle features 
seem (6 ifivoke a blessing upon us, even in 
death.’ . a 
She followed him uhresistingly; weeping “in 
silence. An old servant led the way; with a 








light in her -hand;.another, in whom I thonght I 
recognised the features of our old attendant, 
beckoned: me, with tears in her eyes, into tlie 
well-remembered “parlour, where every. thing 
remained unaltered; with the exception of the 
little work- yall of which had been. removed 
but one.» placed before me some coldsmeat [| 
and wine, begged I would excise them if things 
were not in order, and left the room, which my . 


friend at the same moment entered. _ at 


‘‘ He embraced me with an agitation, a melt- 
ing tenderness, he had seldom before manifested.. 
‘ You come,’ said he, ‘ unexpected, but not un- 
welcome, I have.been thinking of you for some 
days past, and was wishing jor your presence 
eyen while you wereon your way. “ * . 

** Thea a, still with a feeling of disorder. 

‘ae right time ie como? Speak on, 
then; tell me all!) - 

“* The time,’ replied he, i> 
ly yet the moment, I see by your’ , your 
shuddering, that the:dark. fate which. sits upon 
our house has agitated you too deeply at present 
to admit of a calm and unprejudiced consideration 
of the subject. Summon your. mind, eat, drink, 
return to your inn. [I will, not ask you to tarry 
longer in the house of death; although—I hope— 
Death has now knocked at our door for. the last 
time for a long period to come... Go and com- 
pose yourself. ThatGod. should visit the sins of 
the fathers on the children, seems. a harsh, a 
Jewish sentence ;—that nature transmits to pos- 
terity the consequences of. the weaknesses or 
guilt of the parent, sounds milder, and looks. 
more true:—but, alas! the consequences are the 
same. No more of this.’ 66 0 (g¢o% p28 

‘“‘ I drank but a single glass of wine, which, in 
truth, I needed, and:betook myself tomy inn. I 
took the picture, which 4 still wore, from my. 
neck, but I did not open it.. 1 was over wearied,: 
and, in spite of the over excitement.of my mind, 
T.soon dropt asleep. wie 

“ The smiling beams of. the morning sun, as I 
awoke, poured new life and composure into my 
soul. I thought of our confidential conversation 
in the carriage, in which, unknown to_ herself, 
my fair companion had displayed the beauty of 
her mind, and I could not forbear smiling at,the 
feelings of terror and distrust which my heated 
faney had infused into my mind in regard to her 
and to the picture. It lay before me on the table, | 
innocent as herself, with its. bright loving eyes 
turned upon me, and seemed to whisper,‘ I am 
* neither Jacoba. nor Lucia.’ 1 took out my 
friend's letter, which conveyed. the same assur- 
ance; calm understanding seemed to resume its 
ascendancy in my heart; and yet, at times, the 
cE ER PO TC 
a moment to my.mind... 

“ I hurvied,not mithout painful impatience, as 
soon-as L.was.dressed,tewards the desolate man- 
siomof my friend. .. He had been waiting me for 
sometime, advanced to meet me with a cheerful 
look, when I found his sister composed, but .in 
deep mourning, and with an expression.of pro- 
found grief, seated at the breakfast-table. 





s* She extended her hand. to me with a melan- 
choly, but kindly smile; and. yet 1 drew. back 
wi oppressive sensation at my heart, for (he 
picture stood before me more perfectin resem- 
blance’than it had appeared to my excited fancy 
the: “evening pee Sa aed was, more 


 piktieea eons footers 
_ her brother’s. request, to visit some-of her young 


acquaintances whom she had not seen fora long 


, time before, I- “gazed after, her. with aJook, the 
"Eira word showed it his rst ese. 


| words showed that this was 
said he, ‘you have ‘the.original, or the 


| heoweny he picture, which is an enigma 


even to myself, even though it bethe work of my 
own. hands. I knew. well--that her) aspect of 


_ spotless. purity would at ence banish every feel- 


ing of distrust from your mind, asjt-has done 
from mine. If the picture be still dear to you— 
if you.can love her and gain her affection, she is 
yours; but. first listen to that which 1 have so 
long withheld from you. You must judge, after 
hearing it, whether-you are still inclined as 
freely to.accept the offer...We shall-be unin- 
terrupted from without; and do not you interrupt 
me,’ said he, as he drew the bolt of the door, and 
seated himself by my,side. 

,*$ Mysterious as every thing is apt to appear, 
which. ordinary experience does not enable us to 
explainjdo not expect.to hear any thing more 
wonderful. in. this case than admits of a simple 
explanation, when tried by the test of cold and 
sober reasoning. ..My father, without being dis- 
posed to talk much on the subject was a believer 
in dreams—that is to say, he frequently dreamt 
of events which were afterwards actually fulfilled; 
and in fact, in such cases, his presentiments were 
rarely, erroneous.. While’ a candidate, for in- 
stance, for a church, he used to be able in this 
way to foresee, from a and undefinable, 
but yet distinct feeling, wl he should be called 


“upon to preach for any of the clergymen in the 


neighbourbcod. He dey 3 seen himse}f, on such 
occasions, in the pulpit, and often, at waking, 
could recollect long passages from those ideal 
sermons ‘he*had delivered. In.other matters, he 
m of a lively and cheerful turn of 

first he had no children. 

— ith my mother, a 

stranger, only y before come into 
the.country--yery pretty, very poor—and whose 
gay.but innocent manner,yhad been my father’s 
chief attraction. She was passionately fond of 


-daneing, an amusement for which the annual 


birdshootirig, the vintage feasts, and the balls 
given by the surrounding nobility on their estates 
inthe neighbourhood, afforded frequent oppor- 
tunities, and in which she participated rather 
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scarcely had they attained their sixteenth year, 
when the unnatural brilliancy of their cheeks, 
and the almost supernatural lustre of their eyes, 
began to betray the internal hectic fire which 
was secretly wasting the strength of youth. 

** * Seldom at home, I had little idea of the evil 
which hung over our home. I had seen my eld- 
est sister in her beauty, and her wane; and then 
I heard of her death. I was at the university 
when the second died. Shortly afterwards I 
visited my home. I found my third sister in the 
full bloom of youthful loveliness. I had been 
dabbling a little in painting, and felt anxious to 
attempt her portrait, but I had made no great 
progress when the time for my departure arrived. 
I was long absent; when I next returned, it was 
on the occasion of her death. 1 was now no 
longer a heedless boy. I saw the melancholy of 
my father, and ascribed it to the shock of so many 
successive deaths. He was silent; he left me in 
my happy ignorance, though even then the death- 
stillness and loneliness of the house weighed 
with an undefinable oppression on my heart. 
My sister Regina seemed to grow up even more 
lovely than her deceased sisters. I now found 
the sketch which I had begun so like her, that I 
resolved to make her sit to me in secret, that ] 
might finish the picture, and surprise my father 
with it before my departure. It was but half 
finished, however, when the period of my return 
to the capital arrived. . I thought 1 would endea- 


vour to finish it from memory, but, strangely 
enough, I always confused myself with the re- 


collection of my dead sisters, whose features 
seemed to float before my eyes. In spite of all 
my efforts, the portrait would not become that of 
Regina. 1 recollected having heard my father 
say, that she, of all the rest, bore the greatest re- 
semblance to her mother; so I took out a little 
picture of her, which she had left to me, and en- 
deavoured with this assistance, and what my 
fancy could supply, to finish the picture. At last 
it was finished, and appeared to possess a strange 
resemblance to all my sisters, without being an 
exact portrait of any. 

*** As I had intended it, however, for the por- 
trait of Regina in particular, I determined to 
take it with me on my next visit, and endeavour 
to correct its defects by a comparison with the 
original. I came, but the summer of her beauty 
was already past. When I drew out the picture 
to compare it with her features, 1 was shocked 
at the change which had taken place in her, 
though it had not yet manifested itself in symp- 
toms of disease. As I was packing up my draw- 
ing tnaterials again, under some pretext or other, 
my father unexpectedly entered. He gave a 
glance at the picture, seemed deeply agitated, 
and then exclaimed—* Letit alone.”’ 

“¢That evening, however, as, according to 
our old custom, we were sitting together in his 
study, after my sisters had gone to rest, our 
hearts reciprocally opened to each other. 

“**] now for the first time obtained a glimpse 
into my father’s wounded heart. He related to 

me that dream as you have now heard it; and 
D 





his firm conviction that almost all his children, 
one by one, would be taken from him; a convic- 
tion against which he had struggled, till fatal 
experience had begun too clearly to realize it. 
T now learned that he had brought up his daugh- 
ters in this strict and almost monastic seclusion, 
that no taste for the world or its pleasures might 
be awakened in the minds of those who were 
doomed to quit it so soon. They mingled in no 
gay assemblies, scarcely in a social party; and 
even I, my friend, have since that time never 
thought of dancing without ashudder. Conceive 
what an impression this conversation, and that 
fearful prophetic dream, made upon my mind! 
That 1 and my youngest sister seemed excepted 
from the doom of the rest, I could not pay much 
attention to; for was not my mother, at my birth, 
suffering under that disease which she had be- 
queathed to her children; and how, then, was it 
likely that I should be an exception? My ima- 
gination was active enough to extend the sen- 
tence of death to us all. The interpretation 
which my father attempted to give to the dream, 
so as to preserve us to himself, might be but a 
delusive suggestion of paternal affection; per- 
haps, self-deluded, he had forgotten, or given 
another turn to the conclusion of the dream. A 
deep and wild despair seized upon me, for life to 
me was all in all! In vain my father endeavour- 
ed to compose me; and, finding his efforts un- 
successful, he contented himself with exacting 
from me the promise that this fatal secret of our 
house should be communicated to none. 

“*Tt was at this time I became acquainted 
with you. The conflict which raged within my 
bosom between reason and superstition, between 
the struggles of courage and the suggestions of 
despair, could not be concealed from you, though 
you could form no idea of its source. *I accom- 
panied you to Lubeck. The sight of the Dance 
of Death produced a remarkable effect upon my 
mind. 1 saw a representation of my mother’s 
dream, and in that too, I thought 1 perceived also 
its origin. A film seemed to fall from my eyes ; 
it was the momentary triumph of sober reason. 
It struck me at once that the idea of this picture, 
which my mother had undoubtedly at one time 
seen, had been floating through her excited ima- 
gination, and had given rise to that dark vision, 
before whose fatal influence my father and I had 
prostrated ourselves so long, instead of ascribing 
the successive deaths of our family to their true 
source, in the infectious nature of that disease 
which my mother’s insane love of dancing had 
infused into her own veins, and which had been 
the oninous ifheritance of her offspring. The 
adwances ] had already made in the study of 
medicine, confirmed these views. The confined 
and solitary life my sisters had led, the total 
want of any precaution in separating those who 
were still in health from those whosbad been 
already attacked by this malady, was@im itself 
sufficient to account for all which had happened. 
Animated by this idea, | hurried home in spite 
of all your entreaties. I Jaboured to make my 
father participate in my views, to induce him to 
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separate my other sisters from the already fast 
declining Regina ; but the obstinacy of age, and 
his deep conviction of the vanity of all such 
efforts, rendered my efforts and pleadings una- 
vailing. 

«It was only after great difficulty that I was 
prevailed upon to part with my youngest sister, 
then a mere child, who, from the close connexion 
in which her life seemed to stand with myself in 
that sin dream, had become my favourite, 
and on whom | felt impelled to lavish all that 
love, which a certain involuntary shuddering 
sensation that I felt in the presence of my other 
sisters, as beings on whom Death had already 
set his seal, prevented me from bestowing fully 
upon them. It was only on my assuring my father 
that my peace, nay, my life, depended on his 
granting me this request, that he consented that 
she should be brought up in the capital, under 
my eye. I accompanied her thither myself. I 
watched over her with an anxiety proportioned 
to my love. She was not so tall as her sisters 
had been at the same age. She seemed to un- 
fold herself more slowly, and in all things, as well 
as her education, she was the reverse of them. 
Her gaiety, her liveliness, her enjoyment of life, 
which often inspired me with a deep melancholy, 
gaye additional bloom to her personal appear- 
ance; I could trace in her no appearance of 
weakness of the breast; but she was still a ten- 
der, delicate nature, the blossom, as | might say, 
of a higher clime, 

“* Tt was long before 1 returned to my father’s 
house; but his sickness, which rendered a dan- 
gerous operation necessary, brought him to the 
capital with my two remaining sisters. What I 
had foreseen was now fulfilled. Jacoba had be- 
come Regina, Lucia Jacoba. I knew it would 
be so, and yet it struck me with horror; the more 
so when I obServed, as | already hinted, that 
during the bloom of their ephemeral existence, 
all my sisters successively acquired a strong re- 
semblance to their mother, and consequently to 
the portrait; though not so close as may have 

to your excited imagination, who saw 
but for a moment and after a long interval. 
t tell how the daily sight of these devoted 
, who inspired at once pity and terror, 
wrought upon my heart. It brought back my 
old despair, my old fears, which at such moments 
reasoning could not subdue, that I and all of us, 
my darling with the rest, would become the vic- 
tims of this hereditary plague. My situation was 
the more trying, that I was obliged to invent a 
thousand stratagems and little falsehoods to keep 
the sisters, then living in the same city, apart. I 
could not altogether succeed, and the misery 1 
felt at such moments how shall I describe! Your 
coming, your mistake, filled up the measure of 
my despair. When you wrote, I found it for a 
long time impossible to answer your affectionate 
letter. # 

**1t was only long after the return of my 
family to their home that I regained my compo- 
sure. The theory of medicine had long been 
hateful to me; though in the course of my re- 
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searches into that fatal disorder, to which our 
family seemed destined, I had more than once 
met with instances in which the disease, after a 
certain period seemed to concentrate itself on 
its victim, so as not to be transmitted to her sub- 
sequent offspring. My father too, who, during 
his residence in the capital, had perceived my 
distracted state of mind, took the opportunity of 
giving me, as he thought, a word of comfort, 
though it only wrung from me a bitter smile. 
He told me of a dream which he had had after 
my mother’s death, and which he had hitherto 
concealed, because its import seemed to be of a 
threatening nature for me; although at the same 
time it seemed to give him the assurance, that at 
least I should not perish by the same fate which 
had overwhelmed my sisters. He thought he saw 
me, whether young or old he could not say, for 
my face was covered, lying asleep or dead in 
some foreign country. My baggage was heaped 
about me, and on fire; but the thick smoke which 
arose from the pile prevented him from perceiv- 
ing whether I was burnt or not. 

“© Though at first much shocked at this dream, 
yet, viewed in the light already mentioned, it had 
on the whole a consoling tendency; and for this 
reason he had communicated it to me, though 
still with some shrinking sensations at its recol- 
lection. It was now my turn to afford him con- 
solation, by pointing out to him that this dream, 
vague and indistinct in its meaning, like most 
others, had probably been already fulfilled, since 
my effects. had in fact been all burnt about me 
during the bombardment of Copenhagen, and I 
myself, in a diseased and scarcely conscious state 
of mind, only extricated from danger by the ex- 
ertions of my friends. He seemed struck with 
this observation, and was silent; but I saw that 
his confidence in the certainty of dreams was in 
no shape abated. But my chief source of con- 
solation lay in the slow and natural growth of my 
Amanda, who did not, like her sisters, resemble 
a mere hot-house plant, but a sweet natural 
flower, though her light and ethereal being would 
render her equally unable to encounter the rude 
breath of earthly sorrow, or the influence of a 
rugged clime;—and you, whether accidentally 
or not—(and this gives me, I confess, new hope 
and courage)—you have a second time been the 
preserver of her life, by sheltering her from the 
blight of a stormy and freezing autumnal night, 
which would have been enough to blast at once 
this delicate production of a more genial clime. 
You, like a protecting angel, conducted her to 
her paternal home; that home where the ange? 
of death has now, I trust, marked the threshold 
with blood for the last time, since the scythe that 
swept away my venerable father, with the same 
stroke mowed down {he last declining life of his 
daughters. 

“* In truth, I begin to cherish the best hopes 
of the future. In her mild eye that beams with 
no unearthly light, her cheek that glows with no 
concealed fever, there are no traces of the con- 
suming worm within; only, as I have already 
said, the delicacy of her frame requires the ten- 
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derest care. A rude wind might blast this fra- 
gile flower; and therefore 1 give her to you, as 
the oldest, the most tried and trusted of my 
friends, with my whole heart; but upon this 
condition, that you never yield to her often re- 
peated wish to learn to dance; for that too vio- 
lent and exciting exercise, which proved fatal 
to her mother, which devoted her sisters, even 
while yet unborn, to death, and which is my 
terror and aversion; her tender frame and easily 
agitated disposition, [ am sure, are unable to 
bear. Will you promise me this?’ 

“The picture—her picture, had, during his 
relation, lain before me on the table: its hea- 
venly smile, and, still more, the tranquil and 
clear narrative of my friend, had banished from 
my bosom the last remains of uncomfortable 
feeling, and awakened with a still livelier emo- 
tion sympathy with this being su lovely,so worthy 
to be loved. What could be more fascinating 
than thus to become the protecting angel of such 
a creature! The very conviction that I had 
already involuntarily been so, gave a higher 
impulse to my love and my confidence. I pro- 
mised him every thing. 

“ Let me be brief—brief as the solitary year 
of my happiness! Business still detained my 
friend at home, and regard for appearances 
would not allow me to reconduct to the capital 
my Amanda, to whom I had not declared my 
sentiments, and to whom, indeed, it would have 
been indecent to have done so, while her dearest 
relations were hardly consigned to the tomb. 
One plan, however, suggested itself, which ap- 
peared the more advisable from the advantages 
which the pure air and tranquil amusements of 
a country life seemed to promise to her, who was 
the object of our solicitude. 

“The Count, with whom her mother had 
danced that fatal Dance of Death, now an old 
man, had long been in possession of the situation 
formerly held by his father, and was at this time 
an inhabitant of an estate upon the island. Al- 
ways attached to the family of the pastor, he 
offered Amanda a residence in his family, and, 
on the pretext that her health might suffer from 
a longer residence in this house of death, we had 
her immediately removed fromits gloomy images 
to the more cheerful mansion of the Count. 

* Being myself acquainted with her intended 
protector, I accompanied her thither, and while 
I strove by every endeavour, to gain her affec- 
tion, some expressions which escaped her, made 
me aware that I was already possessed of it. 
The close of the year of mourning was fixed for 
our marriage. I had already cast my eye upon an 
estate in the neighbourhood, which 1 had resolved 
to purchase, instead of that which had fallen to 
rie. Partly with the view of restoring the activity 
of my friend, partly to escape the pain of being 
separated from my love, and partly because such 
matters are generally most advantageously ma- 
naged by the intervention of a third party, I 
begged him immediately to set about the nego- 
tiation for the purchase. He undertook the 
commission readily, but his own affairs soon 
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afterwards summoned him to the capital, and he 
set out. 

“The bargain was found to be attended with 
difficulty. The matter was studiously protracted, 
in hopes of obtaining a higher price, and at last, 
as the close of the year approached, I resolved 
not to wait for the purchase, but fo celebrate 
our nuptials at once. Amanda had all along 
enjoyed the best health. My friend engaged for 
us a simple but comfortable residence in the city, 
but the Count would not hear of the marriage 
being performed any where except in his own 
house. The day was at last fixed; we only wait- 
ed for Emanuel, who, for some time past, had 
from time to time put off his arrival. At last he 
wrote that he would certainly appear on the day 
of the marriage. 

“ The day arrived and yet he came not. The 
Count’s chamberlain entered, and delivered to 
me a letter, which had been put into his hands 
the day before, under a cover, in which he was 
requested to deliver it to me shortly before the 
ceremony took place. 

“ It was from Emanuel, and ran as follows:— 
‘ Do not be anxious should 1 not appear at the 
marriage, and on no account put off the cere- 
mony. The cause of my detention is for the good 
of all of us. You yourself will thank me for 
it.’ 

“ This new enigma disconcerted me; but a 
bridegroom must endeavour to conceal his un- 
easiness, and a singular chance made me at last 
regard the unexpected absence of Emanuel, 
which, in fact, I attributed to caprice, as not 
altogether to be regretted. The Count had, not- 
withstanding my entreaties, made preparations 
for a ball, at which, after the ceremony had been 
quietly performed in the chapel, our union was 
to be publicly announced to the,company. I 
knew how much the mind of my »80 prone 
to repose faith in omens of every kind, would be 
agitated by the very idea of dancing. 

“T succeeded in calming Amanda’s mind as 
to the prolonged absence of her brother; but I 
felt that I began to regard with a feeling of op- 
pression the idea of his arrival, which might ogd 
mentarily take place. SF 

“ The guests assembled. The young people 
were eagerly listening to the music, which began 
to echo from the great hall. I was intent only 
on my own happiness; when, to my dismay, the 
old Count, stepping up, introduced his son to my 
Amanda, with a request that she would open the 
ball, while the young Countess, his daughter, 
offered her hand to me. I scarcely noticed her; 
in the confusion with which I ran up to the Count, 
to inform him that Amanda never danced, and 
had never learnt todo so. Father and son were 
equally astonished; the possibility of such an 
event had never occurred to them. 

“¢ But,’ exclaimed the son,‘ can such a pat- 
tern of grace and dignity require to learn what 
nature herself must have taught her ?’ 

“ Amanda, who perhaps attributed my con- 
fusion to a feeling of shame at her ignoranee, 
looked at me entreatingly, and whispered to me, 
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‘ ] have never tried; but my eye has taught me 
something.’ 

“ What could | say? and, in truth, I confess I 
could not see why, merely for fear of my absent 
friend, I should make myself ridiculous; nay, I 
could not but feel a sensation of pride in the 
triumph which 1 anticipated for my bride. The 
Countess and | were the second couple; some of 
the more honoured guests made up the third and 
fourth, and the dance began. 

“ After a few turns, however, the music, at 
the suggestion of the young Count, changed to a 
lively waltz; and the dancers began to revolve 
in giddier circles. I felt as if lightning-struck ; 
my feet seemed glued to the ground; the young 
Countess vainly endeavoured to draw me along 
with her; my eyes alone retained life and motion, 
and followed the footsteps of Amanda, who, light 
as a sylph, but blooming beyond aught that I had 
ever seen, was flitting round in the arms of the 
Count. 

* At once the door opened, and I saw Ema- 
nuel enter in full dress, but he was arrested on 
the threshold; his eyes were rooted on Amanda. 
Suddenly he smote his hands together above his 
head, and sank at the same moment to the ground 
with a cry that rang through the hall. 

“This accident seemed to disenchant me. 
My feet were loosened. I and others flew to- 
wards him like lightning, raised him, and carried 
him through the hall, into an adjoining room, 
which served as a passage to the hall. All this 
was the work of a moment. Amanda, however, 
had observed the confusion, had heard the name 
of her brother; that loud and piercing cry had 
echoed through her heart. As if transported out 
of herself, she tore herself out of the supporting 
arms of the Count, flew across the court into the 
chamber beyond, and sunk, weeping, imploring, 
in the most lively agitation, at the feet of her 
brother. 

“The stranre appearance of Emanuel, his 
cry, his fainting, had created a confusion which, 
for a moment, I confess withdrew my attention 
' from her. It was when her brother began to 
recover his senses, that I first observed her 
deadly paleness. Methought I saw again the 
dying Lucia in my gaily dressed bride, whose 
white robes and myrtle wreath reminded me of 
the ghastly bridegroom of her sisters, who thus 
seemed to step in between me and my happiness. 
She hung, cold, inanimate, tottering, upon my 
arm. 

“ She was immediately carried to bed. She 
never rose from it again. Her sickness took 
even a more sudden and terrible character than 
usual, which, indeed, under the circumstances, 
might.have been expected. Never,1 may say, 
had my poor Amanda been in so great a state of 
excitement as during this, her first and last dance. 
The sudden shock she received, the coldness of 
the open room, and the still more open court, 
swept by a rude autumnal wind, at a moment 
when the general confusion prevented any mea- 
sures of precaution from being taken, had 
wrought terrible ravages in her tender frame, 





and would have been enough, even without a 
hereditary predisposition to the malady, to have 
produced the same fatal consequences. The 
disease seized on her with that fatal and rapid 
grasp from which it derives its name; in a fort- 
night she was numbered with the dead. 

** Her decline seemed for a moment to restore 
the physical strength of her unhappy brother. 
He burst out into the loudest reproaches against 
me, and every one who sought to withdraw him 
from the bedside of the invalid. It was wonder- 
ful how hie weak frame bore up against it, but 
he scarcely ever left her side. She died in his 
arms; he covered the dead body with kisses; 
force alone could detach him from it. 

‘* But almost instantly afier, a strange dull in- 
action seemed to come over his mind. He re- 
proached me no longer, as I had expected, but 
asked to know how all had happened, and in 
turn told me, with a bitter and heart-piercing 
smile, that he had been prevented from coming 
by a serious indisposition. ‘I had caught, as the 
physicians thought, a cough arising from cold, 
but with the natural nervousness of my disposi- 
tion, 1 thought 1 discerned in it the seeds of the 
long-dreaded malady, and as the physician as- 
sured me that a few days would remove it, I 
resolved tostay away from the marriage, in order 
to give his prescriptions (which were chiefly rest 
and quietness) every fair chance; and if the 
truth were as I suspected, not to disturb your 
happiness by any uneasiness on my account. 
But the day before the marriage I was seized 
with an inexpressible feeling of anxiety. I re-~ 
collected that your marriage would be celebrated 
in the same mansion, perhaps in the same chain- 
ber, where my mother, with her yet unborn off- 
spring had been devoted to death. I could not 
rest; some unknown power seemed to impel me 
forward, as if to prevent some great, some inex- 
plicable evil. 1 was instantly on my way; at 
the last station on the road, while waiting for my 
horses, 1 dressed, that I might lose no time. I 
came—not to prevent—but every thing was now 
too clearly explained. I had come to fulfil my 
destiny.’ 

** My friend remained completely resigned to 
his fate. The death of his sister had convinced 
him of the certainty of his own. With her life, 
his own relish for life had utterly departed. 
Already it seemed to lie behind him like a sha- 
dow; he felt an impatient, irrepressible longing 
to be with those who had gone before. 

“ The physicians at first maintained that his 
malady—for he already felt its influence on his 
frame—was but imaginary. And as he submit- 
ted quietly to every thing, it cost me but little 
trouble to induce him to travel with me. I will 
not trouble you with my own feelings or suffer- 
ings: 1 urged him to go to the south of France, 
the climate of which was so generally reckoned 
beneficial. He smiled, but as if the dying flame 
of love of life had for a moment rekindled in his 
bosom, he expressed a wish rather to go to Italy. 
‘ There,’ he said, ‘ he might have an opportunity 
of seeing and studying the works of the great 
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masters of art.’ We reached Italy, but here his 
illness soon took a decided turn; he died, after a 
decline of eleven months, in a residence in the 
Piazza Barberini: and, as if the prophetic dream 
of his father was to be fulfilled to the letter, his 
whole effects, according to the invariable custom 
in Rome, (for in Italy consumption is regarded 
as peculiarly ijnfectious,) were, on the same day 


on which he died and was buried, committed to |, 


the flames, with the furniture of his apartment, 
and even his carpet; every thing, in short, ex- 
cept his papers. Nay, a friend who at that time 
resided with us in Rome, and subsequently re- 
turned, told me that two years afterwards the 
apartments inhabited by Emanuel still remained 
unoccupied as he left them. 

“T cared little, as you may imagine, during 
these shifting scenes, about financial concerns, 
and when I revisited this country, it was to find 
that I had returned to it only not absolutely a 
beggar, and destined, 1 fear, to make all my 
friends melancholy around me. 

“Thus has a numerous family been effaced 
from the earth, though not from my heart, leay- 
ing behind them nothing but this portrait, which 
seems daily to hold forth the lesson, how vain is 
beauty, how fleeting is life!’’» 

L— ceased, and the silence continued, while 
the portrait circulated once more among the now 
deeply affected and sympathizing assembly. The 
evening which had begun with loud revelry, had 
gradually glided into the deep stillness of night. 
The friends rose, and even the younger of them, 
who had proposed the health of their mistresses 
with such proud confidence and frolic vanity, 
separated in silence, after pressing the hand of 
the narrator, as if in token that he had become 
to all of them an object of esteem, of sympathy, 
and affection. 
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Vor Tare, in Zadig, has attributed to his hero 
a sagacity in tracing footsteps, which, no doubt, 
has often been considered an idle invention. 
Such a power, however, appears to be possessed 
by the Arabs to a degree which deprives even 
Zadig of the marvellous. “ The Arab,” says 
Burckhardt, “Who has applied himself diligently 
to the study of footsteps, can generally ascertain, 
from inspecting the impression, to what indivi- 
dual of his own, or of some neighbouring tribe, 
the footstep belongs, and therefore is able to 
judge whether it was a stranger who passed or a 
friend. He likewise knows, from the slightness 
or depth of the impression, whether the man who 
made it carried a loador not. From a certain 
regularity of intervals between the steps, a Be- 
douin can judge whether that man, whose feet 
left the impression was fatigued or not, as the 
‘pace becomes more irregular and the intervals 
unequal; hence he cdn calculate the chance of 
overtaking the man. Besides all this, every 
Arab knows*the printed footstegp of his own 





camels, and of those belonging to his immediate 
neighbours. He knows by the depth or slight- 
ness of the impression whether a camel was 
pasturing, and therefore not carrying any load, 
or mounted by one person only, or heavily load- 
ed. If the marks of the two fore feet appear to 
be deeper in the sand, he concludes that the 
camel had a weak breast, and this serves him as 
aclue to ascertain the owner. In fact,a Be- 
douin, from the impression of a camel’s or of his 
driyer’s footsteps, draws so many conclusions, 
that he always learns something concerning the 
beast or its owner; and in some cases this mode 
of acquiring knowledge appears almost super- 
natural. The Bedouin sagacity in this respect 
is wonderful, and becomes particularly useful in 
the pursuit of fugitives, or in searching after 
cattle. I have seen a man discover and trace 
the footsteps of his camel in a sandy valley, 
where a thousand of other footsteps crossed the 
road in every direction; and this person could 
tell the name of every one who had passed there 
in the course of that morning. 1 myself found 
it often useful to know the impressions made by 
the feet of my own companions and camels; as 
from circumstances which inevitably occur in 
the desert, travellers sometimes are separated 
from their friends. In passing through danger- 
ous districts, the Bedouin guides will seldom 
permit a townsman or stranger to walk by the 
side of his camel. If he wears shoes, every Be- 
douin who passes will know by the impression 
that some townsman has travelled that way; and, 
if he walk barefooted, the mark of his step, less 
full than that of a Bedouin, immediately betrays 
the foot of a townsman, little accustomed to walk. 
It is therefore to be apprehended that the Be- 
douins, who regard every townsman as a rich 
man, might suppose him loaded with valuable 
property, and accordingly set out in pursuit of 
him. A keen Bedouin guide is constantly and 
exclusively occupied during his march in exa- 
mining footsteps, and frequently alights from his 
camel to acquire certainty respecting their na- 
ture. I have known instances of camels being 
traced by their masters during a distance of six 
days’ journey, to the dwelling of the man who 
had stolen them. Many secret transactions are 
brought to light by this knowledge of the athr, 
or footsteps ; and a Bedoummean scarcely hope to 
escape detection in any clandestine proceeding, 
as his passage is recorded the road in cha- 
racters that every one of his*Arabian neighbours 
can read.”—WVotes on the Bedouins and Waha- 
bys, by Burckhardt. 


——.——_ 


Gentwvs is invoked in vain; it obeys no sum- 
mons, heeds no invitation, lies not in the path of 
the persevering, follows not the traces of the in- 
dustrious: disdaining the hand of culture, it 
throws forth its blossoms in all the sportive lux- 
uriance of nature. Upon genius, every other 
mental plant may be engrafted; but it must itself 
be of spontaneous growth—an ever welcome, but 
always an unbidden guest. 







































































































































































































































































































































































30 THE PAINTER’S LAST WORK, &c 





THE PAINTER’S LAST WORK. 
A SCENE.* 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Clasp me a little longer on the brink 

Of life, while I can feel thy dear caress; 

And when this heart hath ceased to beat, oh! think, 

And let it mitigate thy woe's excess, z 

That thou hast been to me all tenderness, 

And friend to more than human friendship just. 
Geatrupe or WyomMING. 


Scens—4 Room in an Italian Cottage. The Lattice open- 
ing upon a Landscape at sunset. 
FRANCESCO—TERESA. 
TERESA. 

Tur fever’s hue hath left thy cheek, beloved! 
Thine eyes, that make the day-spring in my heart, 
Are clear and still once more. Wilt thou look forth ? 
Now, while the sunset with low-streaming light— 
The light thou lov’st—hath made the chesnut-stems 
All burning bronze, the lake one sea of gold! 
Wilt thou be raised upon thy couch, to meet 
The rich air fill'd with wandering scents and sounds ? 
Or shall | lay thy dear, dear head once more 
On this true bosom, lulling thee to rest 
With vesper hymns? 


FRANCESCO. 
No, gentlest love! not now: 

My soul is wakeful—lingering to look forth, 
Not on the sun, but thee! Doth thé'Tight sleep 
So gently on the lake? and are the stems 
Of our own chesnuts by that alchymy 
So richly changed ?—and is the orange scent 
Floating around 7?—But I have said farewell, 
Farewell to earth, Teresa! not to thee, 
Nor yet to our deep love, nor yet awhile 
Unto the spirit of mine art, which flows 
Back on my soul in mastery !—one last work! 
And I will shrine my wealth of glowing thoughts, 
Clinging affection and undying hope, 
All that is in me for eternity, 
All, all, in that memorial. 


TERESA. 
Oh! what dream 
Is this, mine own Francesco? Waste thou not 
Thy scarce returning strength ; keep thy rich thoughts 
For happier days! they will not melt away 
Like passing music from the lute ;—dear friend! 
Dearest of friends! thou canst win back at will* 
The glorious visions. 


FRANCESCO. 

Yes! the unseen land 
Of glorious visions hath sent forth a voice 
To call me hence. Oh! be thou not deceived! 
Bind to thy heart no eartaly hope, Teresa! 
I must, must leave thee! Yet be strong, my love, 
As tho. hast still been gentle! 


TERESA. 

Oh, Francesco! 
What will this dim world be to me, Francesco, 
When wanting thy bright sou!, the life of all— 
My only sunshine !—How can I Bearon ? 
How can we part? We, that have loved so well, 
With clasping spirits link’d so long by griet— 
By tears—by prayer ? 


- FRANCESCO. 

Ev’n therefore we can part, 
With an immortal trust, that such high love 
Is not of things to perish. 





* Suggested by the closing scene in the life of the painter 
Blake ; as beautifully related by Allan Cunningham. 





Let me leave 
One record atill, to prove it strong as death, 
Ev'n in Death’s hour of triumph. Once again, 
Stand with thy meek hands folded on thy breast, 
And eyes half-veil’d, in thine own soul absorb’d, 
As in thy watchings, ere I sink to sleep ; 
And I will give the bending flower-like grace 
Of that soft form, and the still sweetness throned 
On that pale brow, and in that quivering smile 
Of voiceless love, a life that shall outlast 
Their delicate earthly being. There—thy head 
Bow'd down with beauty, and with tenderness, 
And lowly thought—even thus—my own Teresa! 
Oh! the quick glancing radiance, and bright bloom 
That once arourd thee hung, have melted now 
Into more solemn light—but holier far, 
And dearer, and yet lovelier in mine eyes, 
Than all that summer flush! For by my couch, 
In patient and serene devotedness, 
Thou hast made those rich hues and sunny smiles, 
Thine cffering unto me. Oh! I may give 
Those pensive lips, that clear Madonna brow, 
And the sweet earnestness of that dark eye, 
Unto the canvas—I may caich the flow 
Of all those drooping locks, and glorify 
With a soft halo what is imaged thus— 
But how much rests unbreathed! My faithful one! 
What thou hast been to me! This bitter world, 
This cold unanswering world, that hath no voice 
To greet the heavenly spirit—that drives back 
All Birds of Eden, which would sojourn here 
A little while—how have I turn’d away 
From its keen soulless air, and in thy heart, 
Found ever the sweet fountain of response, 
To quench my thirst for home! 
The dear work grows 
Beneath my hand—the last! Each faintest line 
With treasured memories fraught. Oh! weep thou not 
Too long, too bitterly, when 1 depart! 
Surely a bright home waits us both—for [, 
In all my dreams, have turn’d me not ffom God; 
And Thou—oh ! best and purest! stand thou there— 
There, in thy hallow’d beauty, shadowing forth 
The loveliness of love! 





FIRST LOVE. 
Love !—1 will tell thee what it is to love! 
It is to build with human thoughts a shrine, 
Where Hope sits brooding like a beauteous dove; 
Where time seems young, and life a thing divine. 
All tastes, all ple@sures, all desires combine 
To consecrate this sanctuary of bliss. 
Above—the stars in shroudless beauty shine ; 
Around—the streams their flowery margin kiss; 
And if there’s heaven on earth, that heaven is surely this! 


Yes, this is Love—the steadfast and the true— 

The immortal glory which hath never set— 

The best, the brightest boon the heart e’er knew— 

Of all life’s sweets, the very sweetest yet! 

Oh! who but can recal the eve they met 

To breathe, in some green walk, their first young vow, 
While summer flows with moonlight dews were wet, 
And winds sighed soft around the mountain’s brow— 
And all was rapture then—which is but memory now: 


Honour may wreathe the victor’s brow with bays, 

And Glory pour her treasures at his feet— 

The Statesman win his country’s honest praise— 

Fortune and Commerce in our cities meet : 

But when—ah ! when were earth’s possessions sweet— 
Unblest with one fond friend those gifts to share ? « 
The lowliest peasant, in his calm retreat, 

Finds more of happiness, and less of care, = 

Than hearts unwarmed by Love ’mid palace halls must 





bear! Se ‘ 
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PERE LA CHAISE. 


Towarps the extremity of. that sidéwhich is 
opposite to Vincennes there. is a grove, the 
plantation of which beautifully shades the monu- 
ments. All is romantic about this grove: the 
very tombsggnes, seen from the plain, appear 
like so many spirits or supernatural beings, 
warning the present generation to prepare soon 
to take their places among the dead. Every 
thing in this saered spot furnishes useful and 
awful lessqgs. When we look to the distant 


prospect, and see the labourer.sowing:his seed, - 


which will soon, in course, spring up, we have 
-an emblem of the fate that awaits uS.after we 
have been consigned to the tomb, On. the ap- 
pearance of spring, when we s¢e the surrounding 
fields covered with a fine verdure, how strik- 
ingly it conyeys to us the idea, that the Almighty 
has power te give life to the cold clay that sur- 
rounds us! On the evening of a fine day, when 
the settipg sun is quitting this hemisphere, leav- 
ing in its track a long ray of light, the reflections 
of which are for some time afterwards enjoyed 
upon earth, we are reminded of the last mo- 
ments of the good man, resplendent in the lus- 
tre of the most exalted virtues, lannching into 
his eternal abode, happy in the remembrance 
of every goodaction,and brilliant in his example 
to succeeding generations, After-a Mrmy and 


dreary day, during which the sun has been con- 


stantly obscured by clouds, and is concealed 
before evening, by those black masses which at 
length usher in the darkest night, sueceeding to 
a gloomy and uncertain day, what a lively image 
does this pourtray of the fate that awaits the 
wicked ! 

Occupied with these thoughts, we naturally 
begin to reflect when we also shall cease to live. 
A cloud appears, a gust of wind violently drives 
it along, and its passing shadow wArns us of the 
rapid course of our lives. Can we still doubt 
the proximity of our last hour? Do westill hope, 
that lengthened old age, will infallibly crown a 
long life? Let us approach the tombstones, and 
there read a lesson from the epitaphs. Shall the 
fate of man be different from what the fate of 
man has been? What is the inscription we see 
engraved on that stome which stands on the rising 
ground to the right of the entrance of the grove? 
Does it record the death of some venerable man 
who has long been warned of its approach by his 
whitened locks and decaying frame? Ah, no! 
here rest the remains of 2 young mother who 
was torn from her family in the early spring of 
life, and at a time when the age of her only child 
most required the mother’s care, when she her- 
self constituted the sole happiness of her husband. 
Her last sighs were— 

“Oh, my God! If it is thy pleaswge that I 
should die, have pity on my husband and child.” 

** Jeanne Catheriae Thiebault, beloved wife of Jean Julien 
Vie, died at the age of 23 years, on the 25th of April, 1820, 
in pronouncing the above words, which are engraven on the 
hearts of her inconsolable husband and relatives.’’ 

r 





Unthinking mortals! death treads close apon 
our paths, and we know not the instant that he 
may arrest our course: yet we live tranquilly. 

A short distance from this is the tomb ‘of a 
young warrior, mowed down by the iron hand of 
war,in a far distant country. His mother, in 
losing him, saw her only hope and consolation in 
this life extinguished. Overwhelmed with grief, 
and not being able to pay the last duties to his 
obsequies, she erected here a funeral cenotaph, 
that there might be some spot on earth where she 
could publicly and solemnly pay respect to his 
memory, and alleviate in some measure the heavy 

tion which had fallen upon her. In the 
principal part of the stone a bust of the young 
warrior is placed, encircled with a crown well 
furnishéd with oak and laurel. Underneath %s 
this dedication, a little too ostentatious, perhaps; 


but it is difficult to suite class of warriors, 
if bravery alone cnt te be . 
** Sta viator, heroem ides.” 


A carbine and sword reversed accompany this 
epitaph :— 

* The homage of the most tender mother to the memory 
of the best and most unfortunate of sons. Antonie C. M. 
Guillaume de Grange, an only son, aged 25 years, subalterp 
in the 16th regiment of dragoons, died heroically on the field 
of battle, on the 4th of February, 1807, in the deserts of 
Potand.”’ 


Below this is a figure of a female shedding 
tears over an urn which she is holding; this is 
Madame le Grange. Underneath is this inscrip- 
tion :— 

“ Oh, my dearly beloved son! death alone can put an end 
to my grief.” 


A small’ cresset, in which spices are burned, 
fills up the rest of the space on this side of the 
stone. On the opposite side is the following 
elegy :— 


“ MonUMENT ERECTED TO THE MEMORY OF THE BEST OF 
n SONS AND KINDEST OF FRIENDS. 

“ Antoine C. M. de la Grange, an only son, subaltern in 
the 16th regiment of dragoons, died heroically on the field of 
battle, at the age of 25 years, a victim to his courage and 
bravery, regretted by his commanders, his friends, his com- 
rades, and generally by all who knew him. He was the 
offspring of the most ancient nobles of Limoges. His ances- 
tors have served with distinction, and have filled honourable 
stations. After having signalized himself by his bravery at 
Austerlitz, Jena, Erfurth, Spandau, &c. he met his death in 
the frightful deserts of Poland, in the batue of the 4th Feb. 
1807. It was in a dangerous pass, at the entrance of a vil- 
lage. Acall was made for him who dared to attempt to pass 

rst. H iately replied, ‘1 am the man,’ and ad- * 
vaneed. A moment a ball pierced his heart. His last 
words on the field of battle were, ‘My mother! my poor 
mother!" « , my dearly and well-beloved son, my best 
friend, my in this world! *twas thy valour, thy 
devotedness y Country which deprived me of again 
seeing thee, and which was the only blessing I prayed for. 
Oh! thou so good, so kind, so sensible, never can I weep 
enough, nor equal my grief to thy deserts. Thou who pos- 
sessed all the qualities of the mind and heart, receive the 
homage of thy-unfortunate and inconsolable mother, whose 
grief caiOnly Cease with life. Beings kind and good, pity 
my fate. He*well deserved to live, to be re-united to his * 
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tender mother. He prayed only, as a recompense for all bis 
hardships and dangers, to eee her once more, to press her 
again to his heart, before either should quit this life."’ 

Adjoining to the tomb of two princesses, and 
surrounded by persons of high rank, lies a shoe- 
maker, with his wife by his side. Seeing that 
equality reigns among the dead, we are not sur- 
prised at this contiguity. But, if there is a place 
where humility ought to be practised with rigour, 
and above all, by ore whose occupation was not 
the most dignified, surely it is where dust comes 
todust. Agreeably to the usual custom, M. Se- 
bastien Schacherer caused an epifaph to be en- 
graved upon the tombstone of his wife, and, 
according to the common practise also, she is 
there eulogised. Nobody has a right to complain 
of this. But the smile forces itself upon us on 
réading how pompously he has detailed his title 
as shoemaker by brevet to her Royal Highness, 
Mademoiselle D’Orleans, conceiving, no doubt, 
that he should command the respect of posterity 
by so doing :— 

“ Here reposes Marie Anne Lauvaureux, wife of Sebastien 
Behacherer, shoemaker by brevet to her Royal Highness 
Mademoiselle D’Orleans ; died 2ist Feb. 1818, aged 39 years. 
She was a dutiful daughter, a tender mother, a sincere 
friend, and a model of virtue and piety. Her loss is deeply 
felt by her husband, her children, and her friends, whose 
happiness she alone constituted. Revered wife, object of my 
most tender affection, accept upon this tomb, now bedewed 





with our tears, the afflicting adieus of your inconsolable 
husband and children, until death shall re-unite u in the 
presence of our Creator.”’ 


But the most singular part of this story is, that 
this good husband was so sure of being shortly 
seized by the grim tyrant, after he had lost his 
better half, that he looked upon himself as dead; 
and, therefore, he deemed it pire compose 
his own epitaph, and have it engra upon the 
stone, so that for some time before his death, we 
read the following inscription, in which he bad 
not omitted any of the good qualities or estimable 
virtues of which he thought himself i legitimate 
possessor :-— 

“ To the memory of Sebastien Schacherer, shoemaker by 
brevet to her Royal Highness Mademoiselle D’Orleans. An 
obedient and affectionate son, a good husband, a kind father, 
a sincere and constant friend, he devoted his life tothe good 
of his family and friends, by whom he is sincerely regretted. 
By his talents and his social virtues he gained the esteem of 
many persons of high distinction. Every day of his life was 
marked by some good action. He erected this humble mo- 
nument to the memory of his lamented and respected wife, 
in the hope of being united to her in eternity.” © 


The hopes of this good husband were not dis- 
appointed, as he did not long survive his wife, 
leaving his childrem and relatives to add, that he 
was consigned to the grave on the 18th of Fe- 
bruary, 1820. 





THEY BADE ME WOO HER, 


“ What are a thousand living loves 

To that which cannot quit the dead 2” 
Byron. 

Tuey bade me woo her—to broad lands 
They say that she is heir; 

And many a gem of priceless worth 
Gleams in her raven hair. 

They thought I loved her—as I iooked 
Upon her radiant face— 

But surely, in that saddened glance, 
No passion they could trace. 


Yet to me she is beautiful : 
Each smile—each thrilling tone— 
Brings baek a smile of other days— 
A voice like music’s own. 
I gaze upon her eyes, till mine 
Are filled with memory’s tears, 
She is so like the gentle girl 
I loved in earlier years, 


She stood within a lordly hall, 
And to the proud ones near: 

She sung the lay, I once so loved 
From other lips to hear. 

It seemed, as meant, to mock my hens 
I could not bear to stay, 

And listen to that hallowed strain, 


Breathed in a scene so gay. wit 


And there were dark and narukdoes, 
And forms of beauty rare— 
But my lone spirit sadly tura’d 
From mirth I could not shate. 
To dwell beside a lowly grave, 
Ah! far more dear I prize 
The memory of my buried one 
Than any living love. 





—— 
THE HUMMING BIRD. 


Tue humming-bird!—the humming-bird! 
So fairy-like and bright; 

It lives among the sunny flowers, 
A creature of delight ! 


In the radiant islands of the east, 
Where fragrant spices grow, 

A thousand, thousand humming-birds 
Are glancing to and fro. 


Like living fires they flit about, 
Scarce iarger than a bee, 

Among the dusk palmetto leaves, 
And through the fan-palm tree. 


And in the wild and verdant woods, 
Where stately moras tower— 

Where hangs from branching tree to tree 
The scarlet passion-flower— 


Where on the mighty river-banks, 
La Plate or Amazon, 

The cayman, like a forest-tree, 
Lies basking in the sun— 


There builds her nest the humming-bird 
Within the ancient wood, 

Her nest of silky cotton down, 
And rears her tiny brood. 


She hangs it to a slender twig, 
Where waves it light and free, 

As the campanero trolls his song, 
And rocks the mighty tree. 


All erimson is her shining breast, 
Like to the red, red rose; a 
Her wing is the changeful green and blue 
That the neck of the peacock shows. 


Thou happy, happy humming-bird, 
Noe winter round thee lowers— 

Thou never saw’st a leafless tree, 
Nor land without sweet flowers ! 





BERTHA. 





BERTHA; 


OR THE COURT OF CHARLEMAGNE. 


Tue palace of Aix-la-Chapelle was in sight. 
Its stupendous buildings, broken here and there 
to the eye by interveming groves and eminences, 
filled so considerable a space on the horizon as 
to give the idea of a city of domes and towers, 
the loftiest of which was surmounted by an im- 
mense apple of pure gold, as if the gorgeous pile 
had been meant to be enlighténed by a sun of its 
own. A confused murmur of exclamations aFose 
from the procession when the end of this long 
journey at length appeared to draw so near; and 
the eyes of all were eagerly bent upon what 
might as yet have seemed but a palace of cloud- 
land. The eunuch, unwilling to compromise the 
dignity of his mistress by a show of vulgar won- 
der, commanded 4 halt, when they had reached 
the brow,of a beautiful hill, from which a view of 
the whole surrounding country could be obtain- 
ed; and after allowing his followers sufficient 
time to gaze, proceeded to arrange the ranks, 
and to remove, as far as possible, the appearance 
of carelessness and disorder, which is usually 
produced by a long journey. He then instruct- 
ed them to move calmly and loftily on, mindful 
at once of the dignity of her from whom they 
came, and of the respect with which it was ne- 
cessary to enter the presence of one of the 
mightiest potentates of the earth. 


When the order was about to be given for a * 


renewal of the march, a line of black figures on 
horseback was observed approaching from the 
quarter of the palace at full speed. The embassy 
continued their halt, and watched with admira- 
tion the seemingly interminable succession of the 
file; for when the commanding officer had al- 
ready reached the foot of the hill, his followers 
extended in an uninterrupted line to the very 
gates of the buildings. The black appearance 
of this formidable body was caused by the ar- 
mour with which every individual was clothed 
from head to feot, and which had all the effect of 
the uniform of later times;* they looked, indeed, 
as they sat grimly on their saddles, like statues 
of solid iron; and even the horses were defended 
by plates of the same metal, over which robes 
of rich cloth hung almost to the ground. Their 
offensive arms consisted, besides a sword, of a 
thick lance, which was not thrown like the darts, 
or angons of their fathers, but retained in the 
grasp after striking: and, wielled by these iron 
hands, it seemed a more formidable weapon even 
than the battle-axe which it had displaced.+ 
When the challenge was given to the strangers 


in the customary form of the time, and the eu- | 


nuch had‘ replied, as was expected, that his er- 
rand to carry a salutation from the mighty 


* Soldiers did not begin to wear uniform generally till un- 
der Louis X1V. in 1672. ; 

t The French abandoned, in a great measure, the uve of 
boweand arrows, when they established themselves in Gaul. 





Princess lrene, Empress of the East, to the re- 
nowned King of the French, the visitors were in- 
vited to approach the galace of the great 
Charles,t and the black horsemen marshaled 
the way as a guard of honour. 

' “T pray thee, sir,” said a private cavalier, at- 
tached to the Greek embassy, riding up to the 
commanding officer of the escort, when the march 
was begun, “ tell me, I pray thee, whether the 
Princess Bertha,} whom thou knowest we are 
come to demand in marriage, be as beautiful as 
she is described by report.” The soldier staged 
haughtily at the querist for a moment, and then 
replying coldly, “‘ thou wilt see anon,” spurred 
his steed, and rode forward. The Greek, with 
an angry, or perhaps contemptuous capriole, 
leaped to one side, and, riding up an eminence, 
appeared to contemplate for some time the pro- 
cession,.so rich in variety of manner and cos- 
tume, and partaking, in such brilliant contrast, 
of the pageantry of war and peace. Then, per- 
ceiving the road bend round the corner of a fo- 
rest, to avoid the unequal ground within, and 
seeming to have been rendered reckless by the 
relaxation of discipline permitted on a long jour- 
ney, or else protected by his insignificance from 
the interference of the chiefs of the cavalcade, 
he forsook entirely the line of march, and dived 
into the thicket. The shade of the trees and the 
trickling of water rendered the air pleasant after 
a hasty march, although it was now near the be- 
ginning of winter; and the stranger, whose blood 
was quickened not only by the warm. pulses of 
youth, but by the curiosity natural in a traveller 
arriving in a new and interesting quarter, gave 
his horse the rein, and galloped on at the will of 
the proud animal, so far as this was unchecked 
by the intervention of barriers too high to Le 
overleaped. He had not proceeded far when he 
heard the voice of some one singing cheerily in 
the wood, and he pu!'led in his bridle to listen. 
The song seemed to be one of the war hymns of 
the Celts, popularly known in France, since their 
collection, a few years before, by the king, and 
the manly and well tuned voice in which it 
was pitched, accorded well with the appearance 
of the singer, who soon after emerged from a 
jungle and crossed the path of the Greek stran- 
ger. ? 

He was a remarkably tall man, in the prime 
of life, and portly and well-formed in his figure; 
although, critically examined, his neck would 
have appeared too short and thick, and his waist 


t This prince did not receive the tide of Magnus, or 
Charlemagne, till afier his death. 
§ The title * princess,” is not given to her in her capacity 


of King’s daughter. The King aud his high nobles were in- 
discriminateiy styled Princes; and women of lofty rank, 
whether royal or not, were princesses. The terms, never- 
theless, for the sake of disiinction, are used in this work 
more frequently than otherwise in their modern sense. 
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a little more prominent than is necessary to the 
line of beauty. His dress,which did not bespeak 
him to be raised many steps above the common 
rank of the people, consisted of the ordinary frock 
or tunic, descending to the knees, made of blue 
cloth and ornamented with a silk border; above 
this,on account of the season, was a tight vest of 
otter skin, with the fur on; and over all a plain 
cloak, not of the sweeping length worn by the 
nobility, but short and homely. His legs were 
covered with a sort of long hose, or pantaloon, 
fastened crosswise with parti-coloured garters. 
His pace was grave and firm, with nothing either 
of meanness or pretence; and when he turned 
his head at the noise made by the horseman, there 
seemed to be so much good-nature, approaching 
to joviality, in his countenance, that the stranger, 
clecking his steed, and resting his lance upon 
the ground, hailed him in the manner of one who 
would willingly expend a little while in conversa- 
tion. 

“T pray thee, fair sir,”’ said he, “‘ if thou be not 
hindered for time, tell me whether the Lady Ber- 
tha be as beautiful as report speaks her.” 

* What is that to thee?” counter-questioned 
the forester, sturdily, turning a pair of large 
bright eyes and a long aquiline nose towards the 
querist. 

“TI belong to the embassy of the Empress 
Irene,* explained the stranger, ‘‘ who seeks the 
French princess in marriage for her son Con- 
stantine; and I would fain know whether this 
Bertha of thine is likely to prove a jewel worthy 
of being set in the crown of the East.” 

The cavalier of the short cloak turned a look, 
half of surprise, half of ridicule, upon the Greek. 
He appeared to be about to make some severe 
reply; but, checking the sarcasm which rose to 
his lips, he turned away with a slight, but cour- 
teous obeisance. 

* Patience, patience,” said he, “ thou wilt see 
anon,” and he walked leisurcly away, without 
turning his head. The young cavalier, with 
flashing eyes and rising colour, debated for a mo- 
ment whether he should not follow him; but 
looking for a longer space of time, not unadmi- 
ringly, at the lofty figure and slow and stately 
step of the stranger, he pursued his journey. 

He had not ridden far before he fell in witha 
second pedestrian, a young man about his own 
age. His dress and accoutrements, which pro- 
claimed him to be a sportsman, consisted of a 
doublet trimmed with grey fur, a short green 
coat fastened with a leathern girdle, tight bus- 
kins, couteau de chasse, bow and arrows, and 
ivory horn, suspended from his neck by a chain 
of polished steel. He was tall and well-formed, 
and showed the bearing of a cavalier of birthand 
distinction. ’ 

“Ho! fair sir,” cried the Greek stranger, 
“tell me,I pray thee, if thou be not hindered 
for time, whether the Lady Bertha be as fair as 
men say she is.” 





* Who usurped the throne after the death of her husband 
Leo. 








‘“‘ Saint Maurice!” exclaimed the sportsman, 
jumping suddenly round, “ what is that to thee” 
and, with a look of menace, mingled with curio- 
sity, he strode up to the inquirer. 

“ Nay, said the latter, “ 1 did but ask the ques- 
tion as one attached to the mission of the Empress 
Irene, who sends to demand the Princess for her 
son Constantine; and I am right curious to know 
whether this Bertha of France is likely to prove 
a jewel worthy to be set in the crown of the 
East.” 

“ Know then, stranger,” said the sportsman, 
with imperious heat, “ that the Princess Bertha 
setin the crown of the East, would show like a 
rich diamond mounted in worthless lead !” 

. “It may be so,” replied the Greek, good hu- 
mouredly: the comparison is difficult, I own, 
between lifeless metals and lovely ladies.” 

“ And know farther,” continued the other, 
that the she-woif of Greece must match her cubs 
lower than in the house of lordly France!” . 

** Say’st thou?” cried the stranger: “ on that 
quarrel | am for thee. The house of€'rance is 
only too much honoured by the condescension of 
the Empress. Sir Frenchman, thou liest!” and 
leaping from his horse, he threw away his lance, 
and drew his sword: Thesportsman, on his part, 
was not less nimble in disencumbering himself 
of his bow and arrows; and having substituted a 
more warlike blade for the couteau de chasse, 
the two cavaliers went to it with equal dexterity 
and geod will. Their swords, however, had not 
clanked many times together, when both the 
weapons were beaten down at one stroke by a 
third party. 

“What! tilting within the purlieus of the pa- 
lace?” said the gigantic cavalier of the short 
cloak, whirling round the combatants a branch 
of a tree weighty enough to crush the best hel- 
meted head that ever appeared in field. ‘* Here 
is goodly discipline! By the holy Saint Maurice! 
if the King comes to know of this contempt of 
the royal authority, 1 would not give a grain of 
sand a-piece for your lives !—What, Angiibert, 
art thou mad? This stranger may have some 
slight excuse in his ignorance of our localities 
and customs; but thou, thou knowest well whom 
thou beardest!” Angilbert put up his sword, 
promptly yet sulkily. 

** As for the customs and localities thou talkest 
of,” said the Greek, in a towering passion, “ I 
neither know nor care; I did but say—” 

“Say nothing,” interrupted Angilbert, . “ if 
thou art wise: what is said is past, and for the 
love I bear to arms, I would not see thee come 
to mischief through other means than cold steel 
and fair fighting.” 

** As for this house of France,’ shouted the 
choleric Greek, “ I say again—” 

“ Bah, bah! hold thy tongue, man,” said An- 
gilbert, “ and return to thy post—if one iggrusted 
toso empty a head.” : 

“ Hark thee, Sir Frenchman,’ demanded the 
stranger, in a calmer tone; ‘‘ do the customs of 
France in ail cases thus tie the tongues of its vi- 
sitors? Why may I not speak? Answer me 
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that. Wherefore must I not discourse with my 
lips?” 

Me Thou wilt know anon,” said Angilbert, walk- 
ing rapidly #vay and disappearing in the thicket. 

The tal] mediator was by this time at a consi- 
derable distance, striding swiftly along, while 
he used the branch with which he bad extin- 
guished the fray as a walking-staff. The Greek, 
leaping upon his horse, galloped after him, appa- 
rently with the purpose of repeating his interro- 
gatories; but just as he was about to overtake 
him, he saw him enter by a gate that had ap- 
peared a part of the interlaced shrubbery, which 
in this part of the forest served for an inclosune. 
The tall cavalier did not answer a word to the 
shouts of the curious stranger, but, locking the 
gate deliberately after him, walked on without 
turning his head; and when his pursuer reached 
the enclosure, he found it at once too high to be 
overleaped and too strong to be broken, and was 
therefore fain to return to the road, by nearly 
the same route as he had come. 

By dint 6f hard riding, he rejoined the caval- 
cade before it entered the palace, and, in con- 
templating the animated scene around, soon for- 
got the annoyance which the churlishness of the 
French cavaliers had given him. Immense gal- 
leries, surrounded by pillars, ran all round the 
building; and in particular, the portico, extend- 
ing from the palace to the chapel, appeared to 
* be finished with extraordinary art. Such was 
the extent of these galleries that they afforded 


shelter to the whole of the troops and inferior 


officers attending the court. They were divided, 
however, into regular compartments, each of 
which was appropriated for the assembling place 
of a particular comipany or class of men. To 
the left was seen the royal guard, constantly 
under arms; and inthe same compartment nu- 
merous officers attached to the court amused 
themselves with pacing up and down between 
the marble columns, and retailing the news of the 
day, while waiting for orders from their superiors. 
There, and in the other galleries, stoves were 
placed at convenient distances, and were seen 
surrounded by crowds of retainers, clients, and 
strangers, whom official duty, business, or curio- 
sity, had brought to the palace. 

In the interior, stupendous halls for the admi- 
nistration of justice, the reception of ambassadors, 
and other purposes, conferred an air of princely 
grandeur upon the building; and beyond these 
was the private apartment of the king, into 
which access could only be obtained by entering 
through seven doors.. This chamber, neverthe- 
less, was so contrived that Charles could see 
every individual who entered or quitted the pa- 
lace; and hence, in a great measure, the strict 
order and decorum which prevailed throughout, 
where the officers were every instant aware that 
they were under the eye of the king. Beyond 
this was the wardrobe ofthe palace, for the white 
habits of the newly baptized, and the robes of the 
domestic officers, a new suit of which, made of 
serge or cloth, was presented to them every 
Easter. 





A staircase led downwards to the stables, the 
menagerie, the aviaries, and dog-kennels; and 
here the spacious baths, surrounded with flights 
of marble steps and magnificent couches, exci- 
ted in their hot springs the temptation which had 
induced the king to pile around them these won- 
ders of art and industry. The great gallery 
leading to t'e church, which gave its name to 
the palace, was supported by columns of marble, 
the materials of which had been brought from 
Rome and Ravenna. The doors and rails of the 
chapel were of gilt bronze; and it was orna- 
mented with marble pillars, beautiful mosaics, 
and vases and candelabras of gold and silver in 
gorgeous profusion.* 

It was only by means of hurried glances and 
questions that the inquisitive Greek saw and 
learned so much; for when the cavalcade hdd 
entered the palace, the pomp and bustle increas- 
ed to a degree which seemed to have an almost 
stunning effect upon its boldest members. 

The door of a magnificent hall was at length 
thrown open, and the embassy, fleating slowly in, 
prepared to pay homage to the mighty chief of 
the French. A man of a portly and warlike 
presence was seated on a throne, at the farther 
end of the room, dressed in superb robes furred 
withermine. He was surrounded by a thousand 
lords, clothed frum head to foot in cloth of gold, 
and, in that regal state, and proud, bold bearing, 
looked “ every inch aking.” This personage, 
however, was only the Constable of the Palace; 
and the ambassador, agitated and confounded, 
passed on to another hall, of which this appeared 
to be but the ante-chamber. 

Here a spectacle of the’same kind, but more 
magnificent in its details, awaited the strahgers ; 
and if they had not been prevented, the ambassa- 
dor and his whole train would have fallen on their 
knees before the Count of the Palace in his or- 
dinary hall of justice. 1n the third hall the Grand 
Master of the table presided in still loftier state ; 
and in the fourth, the Grand Chamberlain ap- 
peared to leave no higher step to the very sum= 
mit of regal splendour. 

When the fifth door opened, a kind of hushing 
whisper was heard, and the voices of the crowd, 
nay, their very breathing, sank into profound 
silence. The procession entered the hall with 
no other noise than that produced by the rustling 
of their robes, the beating of their hearts, and the 
soft, measured tread of their feet upon the ‘min- 
gled flowers and rushes which carpeted the floor. 
Bucklers, cuirasses, and other arms were sus- 
pended from the roof, and the walls were hidden 
with what might have seemed the riches of a 
world. Ona seat, without arms or supporters, 
the throne of the ancient sovereigns of France, 
sat the renowned Charlemagne, with twenty dia- 
demed kings standing around him, and the high 
nobles of his empire. Crown on head and scep- 


* Ecinhard, in Vit. Carol. Magn.; in preemat. Alcrin. de 
Carol. Magn. t. 2. Collect. Duchesnian, p. 1&8 ; Antcine Mie- 
ville, Voy. dans ’Anc. France. 

t So constructed to signify that a king must be able to sup 
port himself without assistance. 
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tre in hand, robed in purple and ermine, and 
blazing with gold and gems, the conqueror, no- 
ble in aspect, and almost gigantic in stature, 
seemed to be something more than man; and 
the Greeks, confounded by every thing they had 
enevuntered, bewildered by a display of power 
and wealth they had never seen before, even in 
dreams, and dazzled by the glory which was at- 
tached throughout the world to the name of the 
hero, were unable to support a presence so ma- 
jestic, and fell on their faces upon the floor. 

The young cavalier alone, of all the embassy, 
remained erect, and this apparently more from 
surprise than philosophy. He stared at the king 
as if he had been a spectre; and at length, 
wiping the perspiration from his brow— 

“Tis he, tis he, indeed,” he muttered. “I 
Know him by the great eyes, the long nose, and 
the bull neck. The peasant lord, or the lordly 
peasant—he of the short cloak and the heavy 
arm! By the holy Virgin! this churl Angilbert 
is no ungenerous foe, to lug me, yea or nay, out 
of the lion’s maw, into which—blisters on my 
tongue !—I would fain have thrust myself. AsI 
live, there he is, bolt upright behind his master, 
and as fine as jewels and cloth of gold can make 
him !—Hark ye, fair sir, who is that handsome 
cavalier—he who stands next the king?” 

“ His nephew, Angilbert.” 

“ Nephew! Oh ye saints! so much the better; 
for that is within the forbidden line of consan- 
guinity, and Angilbert, no doubt, bristled up so 
fiercely for the honour rather of his cousin, than 
his love.” 

Before the young Greek had ended his medi- 
tations, the eunuch, tvho represented on this oc- 
casion the Empress of the East, had recovered 
his presence of mind, and delivered the greeting 
of Irene with a good grace. The reply of Charles 
to the powerful princess who demanded his 
daughter for the wife of the heir of her crown, 
was as favourable as might have been expected 
either from the courtesy or ambition of his cha- 

“racter; and the embassy was at length dismissed 
from the presence, every individual overwhelmed 
at once with the condescension of the king and 
the splendour of his court. 

The young Greek, ever unmindful of the form 
of etiquette, stood absorbed in the gratification 
of his curiosity, as the pageant dissolved before 
his eyes, and at length found, with a start, that 
he was the only stranger remaining in the room. 
When about to follow his companions hastily, a 
voice called to him, which he recognised, with a 
thrill, as that of the king— 

“ Ho! young sir, a word with thee;” and obey- 
ing what in that place was a command, he walk- 
ed to the other end of the hall, where the monarch 
stood in conversation with his courtiers. Charles 
then opened a small door behind, and beckoning 
hirn to follow, disappeared : and the Greek, mut- 
tering an invocation to his patron saint, followed 
him in silence into ‘he passage. They walked 
on for some time almost in darkness, till the 
king, suddenly throwing open a door, slapped his 
visitor familiarly upon the shoulder. “ Thou art 





impatient,” said he, “ to know whether the merits 
of the Princess Bertha equal her reputation ; and 
1 deem it a duty of hospitality to gratify solaud- 
able a curiosity. Wait in this apfrtment, and 
thou wilt see anon.” The Greek enter @ 
room, and the door was shut behind him. 
Ardent as Charles imagined the youth’s curio- 
sity to be with regard to his daughter, it was for 
some time entirely forgotten, so much was he 
absorbed in examining the magnificent chamber 
where he now found himself. The few articles 
of furniture with which the customs of the age 
and people had garnished their dwelling-houses, 
and which, indeed, consisted of nothing move 
than stools, benches, and tables, here made up 
fur their want of variety by the extraordinary 
richness of each individual piece. The*stools 
and benches* were covered with fine sarpeting, 
and three of the tables were of silver, and the 
fourth of gold. The silver tables exhibited the 
most rare and beautiful workmanship, the sur- 
face of each presenting a picture in carved work. 
On one the city of Rome was displayed; on 
another that of Constantinople; and on the third 
the whole world.{ The table of gold, of a plain 
and solid construction, appeared to be used in 
common by the king, for on it lay his implements 
of writing, books, and other articles. The books, 
which, indeed, formed nearly his whole library, 
consisted of some of the works of Saint Augus- 
tine, the Psalms of David, a history of Jerusa- 
lem, and certain chronicles of the ancient kings 
of the Franks. These, and more particularly 
the City of God of Saint Angustine, of which he 
was a great admirer, Charles was in the habit of 
having read to him every day after dinner, to 
prepare him for his customary nap of three or 
four hours.t Notwithstanding the display of 
writing materials, there layea glove beside them 
stained with ink, which gave rise toa just im- 
pression on the part of the visitor, that this great 
prince had not yet succeeded in learning the 
mystery of the alphabetical signs, and adopted, 
therefore, the practice. common in his age, of 
using for a signature a daub made with the end 
of his glove. A sword, with the hilt carved, for 
sealing letters, and a wine cup of gold, enriched 
with sapphires, completed the furniture of the 
table; although the latter was probably more 
for show than use, Charles, unlike his subjects, 
being said to be a decided enemy to drinking.} 
While the stranger was engaged in examining 
curiously these tools of royalty, he was startled 
by hearing the breathing of some person near 
him: and looking up, he saw a lady gazing at 
him, with a mixture of surprise and bashfulness. 
She was of the age when the greenness of 


* Banes; these were used at table, whence the word ban- 
quet. 

t Poesics de Fortunat. 

t Esinhard in Vit. Carol. M gn. 

§ His enactments against this sort of excess show what 
wasits extent among the people. Chalienges to drink are 
forbidden in his Capitulaires ;-as also ‘‘ drinking healths to 
the dead saints." The latter practice was anathematized by 
a council of Nantes; and Hincmar, Archbishop of Rheims, 
wrote against it. 








youth is ripening in its last summer into woman- 
hood. Her stature exhibited the golden mean 
between short and tall; and her complexion was 
so brilliantly fair, and her eyes so dazzlingly 
bright, that the young Greek was uncertain for 
a pd whether his imagination had not con- 
jured up one of those aeriat forms which exist 
only in the day-dreams of poetry. In another 
moment she moved—retreated ; the sapphire cup 
fell from his hand, and he stepped forward, as if 
to catch the -vision ere it faded. Gracefully 
bending, sweetly smiling, and brightly blushing, 
the maid of France’ gained the door; her eyes 
lightened for an instant upon his heart, and she 
melted from his view. 

The Greek smote his brow with his two hands; 
he gaSped for breath; his thoughts in vain de- 
manded utterance—“ Bertha! Bertha! Bertha!” 
was the only sound emitted by his trembling lips. 
“Bertha! Bertha! Bertha!” he repeated, ina 
succession of sighs, rather than of-breathings, 
and sank upon his knees on the floor. At this 
moment the door opened, and an officer of the 
court entered. 

“ Sir,” said he—* Oh Jesu!” starting back at 
the singular posture of the stranger. 

“ Oh Bertha!” 

“ The king desires thy company—* 

“ Bertha!” 

“In the great bath.” 

“Bertha! Bertha! Bertha! Why—what— 
who art thou? what dost thou want?” 

“T?—nothing. It is the king who wants thee, 
and Iam commanded to wait upon thee to the 
great bath, where he is.” The Greek followed 
his conductor like a man in a dream; and when 
at length he found himself in the midst of the 
thick vapours of an immense bath, where he 
could see a number of naked figures plunging in 
the smoking waters, he began to doubt whether 
he were really awake. 

The bath, supplied by the celebrated hot mi- 
neral springs of the place,* was so large and so 
deep as to admit of many persons swimming in 
it at once. It was completely surrounded by a 
flight of marble. steps, which conducted. to the 
water’s edge; and here and there luxurious 
couches were placed for the accommodation of 
the bathers: Our adventurer, however, had lit- 
tle time for examination; his conductor, finding 
him stand idly staring around, snatched off his 
cloak without ceremony, and then began to tug 
at his tunic. The stranger, accustomed to un- 
dress himself, and seeing that it was here abso- 
lutely necessary, then pulled off his clothes with- 
out resistance; and in another moment found 
himself swimming in hot water with the King of 
France, his sons Charles, Louis, and Pepin, and 
several officers and soldiers of the guard. 


* These baths, before the time of Charlemagne, had been 
fitted up by some Roman lord or governor, named Granus, 
and the place, therefore, was known by the Latin nameof 
Aquis-Granum. 

t In preemat. Alcuin. de Carol. Magn. Collect. Duchesnian; 


Eginhard, in Vit. Carol. Eginhard assures us, that not one 
of the company usually assembled in the bath, swam better 
than Charlemagne. 
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‘And the Princess Bertha?” said Charles, 
laughing,—“ what think’st thou of the little 
French maid? Is she a jewel worthy to be set 
in the crown of the East?” 

“ Ay, in the crown of heaven!” cried the 
Greek. “ Angilbert was right; the proudest 
diadem of the world will show but as worthless 
lead beside that glorious gem!” 

The fond father appeared to be'as much de- 
lighted with the enthusiasm of the stranger as 
the latter was with the frankness of the king and 
the beauty of his daughter; and we shal] now 
leave them fora space, to follow to her apartment 
the fair subject of their conversation. 

Bertha retired to her chamber, wondering at 
the fancy her father had taken to send her so 
stealthily, without form or introduction, into the 
presence of a stranger; but, attributing his con- - 
duct, in this instance, to an ebullition of the play- 
‘ful and social feelings he so often manifested in 
his intercourse with his children, she resumed 
her work withdut bestowing farther considera- 
tion on the subject. This work was nothing 
more than spinning, which was an accomplish- 
ment, it should be said, not shared by every 
young lady of the time; but Charlemagne is al- 
lowed in history to have been particularly atten- 
tive to the education of his children. Bertha, 
also inheriting her father’s love of music, knew 
how to wile away the hours of her task with sing- 
ing; and on the present occasion, instead of the 
church hymns, which had been her usual amuse- 
ment ever since the king had kindled a religious 
war by importing the Italian tunes, she sang one 
of the dais d’amour of the day, which probably 
resembled more nearly the song adopted as a 
motto to this historiette than any modern compo- 
sition. 

The natural melody of her voice, like the wind 
“breathing on a bank of violets,”’ stole new soft- 
ness from the subject, till at length it seemed to 
become languid with its own richness; and the 
concluding lines of the lay fell in broken and dy-. 
ing gusts of harmony from her lips— 

* Est mieng leigement,t 


Je le sai de fy—§ 
J’aim’ bein loiaument, 


Et s’ail] bel amy.”’ ; 

The silence which followed the song was in- 
terrupted by a whispering sound at the door, and, 
supposing one of her maids was there, she desired 
her tocome in. The door slowly opened, and a 


“man entered the chamber. 


* What, Angilbert! cousin! How now, sir?” 
said the maiden, blushing, half with modesty, 
half with anger;—* in my own apartment!” + 

“ Thou may’st forgive it, Bertha,” said Angil- 
bert, taking both her hands gently and mourn- 
fully ; “it is for the last time!” - 

“In the name of the Virgin, what means this? 
Thine eyes are wild, and yet thy cheeks pale; 
thy hands burn and tremble, and thy step is fee- 
ble and uncertain! Art thou unwell, my cousin, 
my dear Angilbert? Yet, haste, O haste thee 


t He is my liege vassal—he is devoted to me for life. 
§ D’aseurance. || J’af. 
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away from a spot so perilous; 1 will follew thee 
to some more public room; we are lost if thou 
art found here.” ‘ 
“ We are lost, at any rate,” replied Angilbert; 
“ but worthless as life seems to me now, I would 
not eudanger thine for an empire. The king ‘is 
in the bath;and-we are safe for atleast an hour.” 
' “Then tell me what has happened to pale thy 
cheek, my Angilbert? Art theu ordered for 
Rome ? or is the blow dealt through me? Sayin 
what worst alternative my lot is cast,. and 
whether thy faithful Bertha mist break her heart 
in a convent or on a throne.” 

“ Thou hast said it. The Greek Empress has 
sent to demand thee for her son, Constaniine.”’ 

“ But my father will not consent; he loves me 
too weil to part. with me; no=never think it, 
- Angilbert! !” 

“The king will sacrifice his affection to the 
interests of his country and his daughter. He. 
will part with thee, Bertha!” 

“ But not to her—not to the house of Irene, 
that cruel and usurping queen—No, no—never ! 
never! never!” 

“ Alas! I have just come from the audience— 
the affair is settled, and thou art lost.to Angil- 
bert!” 

The blood forsook Bertha’s cheek, her eyes 
closed, and she sank fainting into his arms. Dis- 
tracted with terror, and ignorant what to do, be 
laid her down upon the bench, hung over her 
pale form, fanned her face, pressed ber hands, 
and finally was on the. poiat of calling aloud for 
aid. The warm stream of life, however, soon 
returned to flow through its paradise of beauty, 
and as his mistress opened again ber bright eyes, 
Angilbert clasped her in his-arms, and showered 
upon her brow, and cheeks, and lips, the kisses 
of his love and his despair. 

The hour allowed by the lover for his visit 
passed quickly away; and, in mingling tears and 
vows, they had as yet neglected to consider se- 
riously the situation in which they were placed, 
“and to inquire whether any possibility of escape 
existed, however wild and desperate. 

Another hour passed away more quickly and 
less and the lovers, whose only lights were 

i Leyes, at length perceived that the 
ei had come down in silence and darkness. 

“So much the betier,” said Angilbert, in reply 
to the startled remark of Bertha. “Under 
cover of this friendly shade I can retire in safety 
when I will; let us then steal one other hour of 
mournful joy, and then-—then, sweet, good-night!” 

The third hour passed away 

2 more swift 

‘Than meditation or the thoughts of love, 

and they again looked round. The thick clouds 
had rolled from the face of the sky, and the moon 
stood full and bright in the serene heavens. It 
was as clear as day and as silent as night; ‘and 
as the horn of a sentinel on the ramparts echoed 
through th®court, the lovers feeling that the mo- 
ment of separation had indeed arrived, glided 
with noiseless step to the window to look together 
upon the beautiful moon. 








An extensive.open court was before them, 
atross which lay the way of Angilbert, and the 
only egress from this.part of the palace... The 
court was-surrounded by piazzas, and the moon 
light, streaming upon the marble pillars, made 
them appear of dazaling whiteness. Below, 


. however, was spread a carpet still more purely 


white; for during the hour of darkness a heayy 
fall 6f snow had descended, and the whole pave- 
ment of the court was covered with what might 
have seemed a sheet of virgin silver. There was 
not a breath of air to ruffle this beautiful surface; 
ad as the women of the royal family—al but 
Bertba—had long Since retired to rest, with their 
whole household, its purity was unsullied, and its 
regularity unbroken by human foot. 

“ Thou-tremblest, ob, my. love!” whispered 
Angilbert; ‘ the cold of this heavenly night has 
fallen upon thy heart. _ Farewell, farewell—re- 
tire to thy repose} and for me, before seeking my 
sleepless couch, I will offer up a prayer in. the 
chapel to its holy protectress, the blessed Virgin, 
for thy health and life.” Trembling, till the agita- 
tion seemed a nervous affection, but clinging to 
his embrace with the strength of despair, Bertha 
raised her eyes, which bad been fixed with speech- 
less terror upon the court, and her lover saw.that 
her face was as white as the snow itself. Sheat 
length pointed with a shudder to the snow; and 
asa terrible thought struck like lightning through 
the heart of Angilbert, lie smote his breast, and 
groaned aloud. 

“A man’s footsteps,” cried he, “to be seen 
in. the morning in the midnight snow—-and 
from thy apartment! Wretch that I am,I have 
destroyed her. whom I love ‘more than life! 
Hark! that distant noise of doors and voices— 
the king is retiring to bed; the door of egress 
from the court will be locked; nay, thy father 
may come here himself, as is sometimes his wont, 
to ask if thou art asleep! What is to be done? 
There is not amoment to be lost; lend me thy 
shoes—alas they are too small! Quick, quick, 
set thy woman’s wit to work—arouse thee, bestir 
thee—awake, awake, for by the holy Virgin, | 
am duller than an owl, and more helpless than a 
babe!” ° 

The noise they had heard was indeed the 
breaking up of the court; for Charles, sleeping 
enough in the morning, after dinner, to satisfy 
nature, cared not about the time of retiring; 
and, even when in bed, was in tlie habit of re- 
ceiying visitors, and transacting business during 
a great part of the night.* The Greck stranger 
had had the honour of seeing him sup, when he 
observed, with surprise, the temperate habits of 
so greata prince. The supper consisted of only 
four dishes, principally roast game, brought to 
table on the spit-by the chief buntsman; and 
during the repast the king drank wine only three 
or four times, getting up without ceremony as 
soon as his appetite was satished.¢ The affair, 
however, was conducted in other respects with 
all befitting pomp and circumstance. Besides 


* Eginhard, in Vit. Carol. Magn 
t Ibid. 
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the candelabras with which the room was fur- 
nished, attendants stood round the table with 
great wax candles in their hands; and the tassled 
table-cloth was laid double, and folded with the 
nicest regularity.* The drinking cups were of 
gold and silver, and some of them enriched with 
precious stones. 

“ And now,” said the king, rising—* now that 
we have finished the more important business of 
the day, let us make the tour of our palace, as 
our brother, the Caliph Aaron of Persia,t does of 
his city, to ascertain that proper order is kept 
throughout. The Count of the Palace will have 
the goodness to remit to my hearing such cases 
as have stood over from intricacy or other 
causes, from the forenoon; and all visitors on 
pressing business may be informed that in half 
an hour I shall be in bed and ready to receive 
them.” Charles then led the way from the ban- 
quet-hall, followed at a distance by some of his 
officers, and more closely by the Greek stranger, 
with whom he continued to converse familiarly 
on subjects connected with the affairs of the 
East, and the adventures of his journey. 

They thus visited every station of importance 
in the building, challenged the sentinels, and 
looked out into the appearance of the night ; and 
the stranger, at every step, had fresh cause to 
wonder, not only at the extent and appointments 
of the place, but at the admirable discipline es- 
tablished throughout. The king was at length 
about to retire into his own apartment, and had 


already bid good-night to his companion, when 
suddenly recollecting something— 

“A word with thee,” said he; “let us walk 
this way alone, and make the tour of the inner 
court, where the moon seems to shine so bravely 
on these marble piazzas, that will look, I'll war- 
rant thee, like columns of ice rising from their 


pavement of snow. What! thou hast not all the 
curiosity to thyself; I, too, am impatient to ask 
questions, and I will pray thee to give me some 
tidings of this Constantine of Greece, who sends 
so far for my daughter.” 

When they had reached the inner court, they 
stood still for a moment to admire the regularity 
of the buildings and the extreme whiteness and 
smoothness of the snow which covered the pave- 
ment. 

“ And now of this Constantine,” resumed the 
king; “‘ what manner of man is he ?” 

“Why,” replied the stranger, “ he is a man— 
faith he is the son of an Empress, and that is 
saying much as the world goes.” 

“Thou art in the right,” returned the king; 
‘“* but is he brave in action, agreeable in person, 
and honourable in purpose ?”’ 

* He is as brave as his sword, which cares not 
a jot about the quarrel, so there be but fighting; 
his person offends not, when his holiday suit is 
on; and some say he is more honest than wise.” 

“ Truly, a flattering portrait! My daughter 
will be but too happy in such a husband. That 


* “ Candida preponant niveis mantilia villis.”’ 
Nigellus de rebus gestis Ludovici Pii. 
+ Haroun Alraschid. 
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is Bertha’s apartment across the court—that with 
the open window—a dangerous neglect, by the 
way, in weather like this; do thou stand here 
while I go and shut it; and if she be awake, thou 
wilt be able to tell Constantine how sweetly the 
voice of his mistress sounds at night.”’ 

“ Stay, sir!” said the Greek, seizing hold of 
the king’s mantle. ‘ Hold! hush!” 

“How! What! Ha! Itwas a voice—it was, 
in faith! Think’st thou? *Tis she herself. She 
is awake and waits for me; that is my custom— 
stand aside.” 

* Hush! Look!” 

*“ That is a shadow on the wall, indeed! She 
is up; she has not gone to bed. Thou art right 
—it isa shadow.” 

“ Two—two!” 

“Ay! Say’st thou? Right again; stand aside 
—it must be her woman.” 

** A man's, by this light!” 

“ St. Maurice!” muttered the king, grinding 
his teeth; and as his hand sought the hilt of his 
sword, the trappings rattled with his agitation. 

The two shadows disappeared from the inner 
wall; and as the next instant the door opened, 
the Greek drew back the king, per force, into 
the shade of the piazza. 

All was silent for some moments, that appear- 
ed ages to the witnesses; tiJl at length a singular 
spectacle presented itself. The Princess Bertha 
appeared emerging from the doorway, faltering 
under the weight of her cousin Angilbert, whom 
she carried in her arms! Panting—tottering— 
swaying to and fro under the unusual burthen, 
she advanced slowly and painfully across the 
court, till at length she succeeded in setting down 
her lover under the piazzas beside the astonished 
witnesses, where no tell-tale snow could receive 
the print of his feet. The king's sword flew like 
lightning from its scabbard, and without uttering 
a word he would have cleft the skull of Angil- 
bert in twain, had not the Greek suddenly 
caught him in his arms. . 

** Fly for thy life!” cried he, during the fierce 
but short struggle that ensued. ‘“ Away, if thou 
be’st a man! Hie thee—haste—vanish, in the 
name of the foul fiend! What, art not gone? 
Wilt not stir? wilt not budge? Oh, dolt-head 
animal!—Most clement king; most j 
merciful lord! hear before thou strikest! e 
moment—a space that might serve to wink in! 
Jesu—I can no more! There, go an thou wilt! 
go, with a fury to thee! I'd as lief hold a hun- 
gry lion!” And Charles, with a mighty effort, 
dashing his athletic opponent upon the pave- 
ment, sprang to his victim. 

“ Strike here!” cried Bertha, throwing herself 
suddenly between—and her father’s sword, which 
he was unable wholly to check in its furious de- 
scent, would have drunk the blood of her shoulder 
but for a thick gold chain which intervened. 

“ Harlot!” exclaimed the king, in a voice 
hoarse with passion; ‘‘speak, ere thou diest! 
Tell me of my shame, that I may curse thee, ere 
1 kill thee!” 

“J am no such name,” said the Princess, 
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proudly ; “ and the tale is easily told. Angilbert 
came to my chamber this evening to bid farewell 
to hope and me. It was I who detained him; 
I who kept him a prisoner with my woman’s 
weakness and my childish tears! Must I say 
more? I have loved him from my childhood; I 
love him now; and [ wi// love him ever! 1 too 
am of the blood of France!” And she raised her 
haughty head, like a swan in the waters, and 
looked with his own proud bright eyes in her 
father’s face. 

* Noble lady!” exclaimed the Greek, witha 
burst of enthusiasm, “ there spoke the soul of—” 

** An empress?” said the king, sheathing his 
sword. 

“ Ay, of a greater—of a high-minded and a 
true-hearted woman! For me, my task is ac- 
complished ; my mission is ended. I have seen 
the gem too precious for an imperial crown; and 
although he who sent me may never hope to wear 
it, it will yet be to him, from my description, as 
the star of his thoughts, to light his steps to fame 








and honour.—Farewell, renowned king! Fare- 
well, brave Angilbert! Farewell—-Bertha!” 
The stranger’s voice sank suddenly as he pro- 
nounced the last farewell, and bending on one 
knee, he kissed the hand of the Princess and 
withdrew. 

Charles, after musing some time, the expres- 
sion of his face lost in the shade of the piazzas, 
strode abruptly to his daughter and Angilbert, 
and joined their hands; then, kissing them both 
on the forehead, he turned around as abruptly, 
and left the court without uttering a word. The 
next morning it was discovered that the Greek 
stranger, attended by two cavaliers of the em- 
bassy, had quitted the palace before any body 
was stirring; having left for Angilbert a magni- 
ficent sword, with the following superscription, 
which astonished, it was said, every body but the 
king :— 

TO THE MOST ILLUSTRIOUS THE PRINCE 
ANGILBERT, 
FROM HIS FRIEND, CONSTANTINE OF GREECE. 





THE VICTIM. 


“Oh! not a villain on the guilty earth 
With him can vie in damned hypocrisy, 
Who plays deception with a woman’s heart, 
And blights the bosom that was wholly his!” 


Wuevs late I saw thy wasted form, 
Thy pallid cheek and altered mien, 
I sighed to think the restless storm 
Had blighted all thou once had’st been. 


For thou wert lovely as the star 
That heralds in the opening morn ; 
Till passion’s withering blight did mar 
The beauties of that matchiess form. 


In vain I seek to find one trace 
Of all that thou so late hast been ; 
I gaze with sorrow on thy face, 
Till memory whispers ‘‘’tis a dream !”’ 


Thou shedd’st a tear—Ah ! joyful sign 
Of penitence most dear to heaven; 

Oh! may it wash away thy crime, 
And ange!s tell thee thou’rt forgiven ! 


Not e’en in all the bloom of youth, 
When beauty sat upon thy brow; 

When innocence and spotless truth 
Adorned thge—wert thou fair as now. 


For when on woman's pallid cheek 
The tear of sorrow trembling strays, 
In penitence so calm and meek, 
As promise hope of better days; 


Then man’s contempt and woman's scorn, 
Shall cease to point th’ envenom'd dart; 
And virtue, like the dawn of morn, 
Shed peace and joy around the heart. 


Oh! may each hour that peace improve, 
May every tear that’s shed by thee, 
Plead for thy pardon from above, 
And from ail error set thee free. 


Then as thy soul shall take her flight 
To realms above with joyful strain, 

Angels shall hail the welcome sight, 
The pardoned sinner to proclaim 





TEMPUS FUGIT, ET NON FUGIT. 


TEMPUS FUGIT. 


Tue school-boy counts each weary chime, 
And chides the lagging wings of Time, 
Nor thinks that hour will ever come, 

He bends his willing footsteps home. 


TEMPUS NON FUGIT. 


It comes at last--ah, happy day! 

He hails the long-expected morn ; 
Satchel and books are flung away, 

And rod and rule are laugh’d to scorn. 
His brow, unfurrowed yet by care, 

By sorrow yet unscathed his cheek, 
His sports his young companions share— 

No moody selitude they seek. 


If winter rears his hoary head, 

And trees abroad their branches spread 
Yclad in livery pale; 

If cutting winds, frost-laden, sweep, 

Around the blazing hearth they creep 
To hear the cheerful tale; 

Or gambol round the spacious hall, 

Or deftly ply the snowy ball. 


If genial Summer warms the plain, 
They ramble forth, a blithesome train: 
With them he panting climbs the hill, 
With them he wanders by the rill: 
They gather from the streamlet’s bank 
The chaste blue-bell, the osier dank; 
They bask upon the sunny mead, 
Or revel in the cooler shade ; 
O’er the brown heath their footsteps bound, 
They shout, and answering all around 
The merry echo rings. 
He deems such happiness before 
Was never felt, nor will be more. 
While day and night in pleasure pass, 
He heeds not Time, his scythe, nor glass ; 
Yet when the withered eld returns, 
His heart in bitter anguish burns, 
And joy within him dies ; 
He weeps to think that Time has wings, 
So rapidly he flies 
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From “ Memoirs of a Bashful Gentleman."' 


AN AUCTION-ROOM EPISODE. 


‘| pity bashful men, who feel the pain 
Of fancied scorn and undeserv’d disdain, 
And bear the marks upon a blushing face, 
Of needless shame, and self-impos’d disgrace." 


Cowpgr. 


* * * * JT postep to London with an in- 
tention of procuring some papers of consequence 
from my solicitor, and having engaged apart- 
ments for a fortnight at Mivart’s, 1 proceeded to 
dip a little into the gaieties of the metropolis. 

In the course of some days after my arrival, 1 
received a letter from Westmoreland; it was 
from my uncle, and ran as follows :— 

“ My Dear Boy—The most fortunate circum- 
stance in the world has occurred. You will 
perceive by the Post, of Saturday, that the cele- 
brated collection of the late Earl —— is about 
to be brought to the hammer; and I find that the 
Raffaelle,a picture of the most exquisite beauty, 
and pure 4s the day it was painted, is included 
in the sale. It is the very gem which his lord- 
ship succeeded in carrying off from me in Italy; 
it formed the principal ornament of the Palava- 
cini Gallery, at Rome, and I offered, as a first 
bidding, two thousand guineas for its possession; 
but, while in deliberation, his lordship, a won- 
derful connoisseur, stepped in, unknown to me, 
laid down two thousand five hundred, and be- 
came the happy owner of this unrivalled morceau. 
It was dirt-cheap, actually dirt-cheap, and when 
I heard of the purchase, I made overtures to the 
Earl upon the subject, but, as I might have an- 
ticipated, he flatly refused to part with his ac- 
quisition. 

“T presume that his heir, a wild young fellow, 
has no taste for these wonders of art, and [ re- 
joice in his wretched apathy, as I may now 
complete my cabinet by crowning it with this 
brilliant. Oblige me, therefore, my dear boy, 
by going immediately to C——’s, and recon- 
noitring the picture; you will know it at once, 
as it bears every trace of the master: the subject 
is a ‘ Holy Family;’ it is marked ‘ 37’ in the cat- 
alogue, and is duly deposited in a mahogany 
case, with plate-glass, and green siik curtains 
before it. As the sale does not come on until 
three days after you receive this, you will have 
plenty of time to indulge yourself with dwelling 
upon this inestimable chef d’euvre, and J would 
recommend you to look in at C——’s two or ¢bree 
times a-day, as you pass to the clubs, that you 
may be able to fully appreciate it. You will 
have the goodness to attend on the day of sale, 
and bid for me; and as the first rate connoisseurs 
will be there, a sharp competition must take 
place; but remember I would not, upon any 
account, re-lose this specimen, which I consider 
of more value than my whole collection. Bid 
fearlessly ; it may, and will most probably run to 





two or three thous2=d guineas; but at all events 
secure it. 

** [ have some suspicion that the Duke of L—, 
who, as well as myself, was disappointed at 
Rome, of the purchase, will be ai the sale, but I 
cannot precisely ascertain whether he is in Eng- 
land or not. 

“ Adieu, my dear Felix; if it were not for a 
malicious fit of the gout that prevents my moving 
an inch, I would save you this trouble, by post- 
ing totown. ‘* ewis will arrive at Mivart’s the 
day after the .«::. with every thing necessary to 
preserve the paint g from injury, and as he 
thoroughly underste«1s my peculiar mode of 
packing, I will send him in a chaise, expressly 
to convey the picture to me. 

* Your affectionate Uncle, 
* RicHarRD Rivers.” 

“ P. S.—I almost forgot to say that Maria 
sends her love to you.” 

As I deciphered this hurried, yet elaborate 
illustration of my uncle’s reigning passion, I 
could not help denouncing the desire that im- 
posed upon me so public and particular a duty, 
in an auction-room, where the circumstance of 
my entering into a headlong contest for the pearl 
of a priceless collection, would render me the 
object of universal surmise and scrutiny. Over 
and over again, I wished all the Raffaelles in the 
Vatican at the bottom of the sea; and had it not 
been for the sweet message, so unceremoniously 
thrust into a postscript, I could have torn the 
letter into fragments, with vexation. As it was, 
1 enclosed it, tremblingly, in my note-case, and 
sallied forth to take a peep at this “‘ gem,” this 
“ brilliant,” this “ unrivalled bijou.” 1 went un- 
fashionably early, in order to spare my weakness, 
and with an aspect of infinite sourness, grééeted 
the unoffending idol af my uncle’s adoration, 
with a momentary glance—then looking hastily 
round the room, hurried away. . 

The important day arrived, and under an 
overwhelming sense of the part I had to sustain, 
I directed my way to C——’s. Turning into 
King-Street, I found a.double line of splengjd 
equipages extending from the auction-room to 
the square, and a throng of liveried lacquies at 
the door : the distinguished fame of the collection, 
added to the high rank of the deceased collector, 
had made it a point with the titled and fashion- 
able world to attend. Almack’s was rivalled in 
its very face. The staircase was sown thickly 
with dukes, and marquesses, and earls, old dow- 
agers and young heiresses, dashing officers of 
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“the Tenth,” venerable divines, and members 
of parliament. There was my Lord So-and-so, 
calling to his Grace of Such-and-such, and there 
was the gallant Colonel Somebody, shaking 
hands with the Hon. Major Nobody; while old 
Lady Asterisk, with a fat poodle under her arm, 
which she would not resign, made way after her 
fair daughter, who was leaning on a gay captain 
of the Guards. Through this glittering phalanx 
of the aristocracy, I slid myself, by degrees, and 
at length got snugly ensconced in acorner of the 
room, néarly opposite the point of my mission. 
The noble crowd broke into groups; there was 
a truce to the levelling of glasses, and the 
buzz and murmur—the “ beautiful!” “ superb !” 
** unique!” ** unquestionable!” died away, as the 
auctioneer mounted his rostrum. He was a man 
of much polished amenity, with powdered hair, 
a blue coat, linen of unsullied purity, and a smile 
of unceasing urbanity. His commendations of 
the various lots were delivered with courteous 
intonations of voice, and measured cadences, and 
seemed to pay deference to the judgment of the 
company, while, in fact, they did much to di- 
rect it. 

Lot after lot was put up, struggled for, and 
knocked down to the triumphant opponent; at 
length “* Lot 37” was announced, and my heart 
bounded into my very throat. 

* Ladies and gentlemen,’ began the orator, 
** the cabinet gem now submitted to competition 
is, perhaps, one of the finest specimens by the 
divine Urbino, ever consigned from Italy to this 
country. The eye of the connoisseur need but 
glance upon it, to create a conviction of its ori- 
ginality, its singular beauty, and its perfect pre- 
servation; and when | inform you that it is from 
the Palavacini Gallery at Rome, of which it was, 
for ages, the distinguished ornament; and, at the 
same time, refer to the known taste and consum- 
mate judgment of its late noble possessor, by 
whom it was purchased for 2 sum which I fear 
to mention, you cannot hesitate to mark your 
just appreciation of this invaluable work. What 
sum shall 1 have the honour of naming as a com- 
mencement? One thousand, seven hundred, five 
hundred, three hundred, one bundred guineas?” 
and he glanced round the brilliant assembly; his 
eye fell upon mine; [ nodded, he bowed. “ One 
hundred guineas, ladies and gentlemen, | am 
authurised”—he was interrupted by a second 
bidding, a third, a fourth, a fifth, and a dozen 
heads were nodding against each other, like 
Chinese mandarins on a mantel-shelf. The ver- 
tebree of my neck was in perpetual motion, and 
it required the quickness of thought, and the 
= of Argus, to kgep pace with mf rivals. 

1e picture rose rapidly ; eleven hundred guineas 
were bid for it, and a momentary pause took 
place. I breathed fffore freely; “‘ the task is 
nearly over!” exclaimed 1; but as 1 listened in 
expectation of the sound of the hammer, the 
doors were thrown open, and a little old man, 
wrapped in a roquelaure, with his hat on one 
side, and every mark of disorder in his appear- 
ance, rushed into the room. _ 
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“Ts it gone? Is it gone?” he exclaimed, driv- 
ing every one right and left, “ the Raffaelle! the 
Raffaelle! Am [ too late?” The auctioneer 
suspended his blow, and murmurs of “ his Grace!” 
—* his Grace!” ran round the room, while clus- 
ters of peers and peeresses crowded towards him; 
but pushing them aside, he flew up to the easel, 
uttered a fervent thanksgiving, and actually 
seemed to devour the picture with his eyes. 
Then pulling a cambric handkerchief from his 
pocket, that scented the whole place with otto 
of roses, he flung his hat upon a chair, andgwiped 
his face, literally scarlet with the haste of his 
entre. The auctioneer politely hesitated to 
proceed. ‘Go on, go on, my good Sir!” cried 
out the stranger. “1 am quite ready to com- 
mence—eleven hundred and fifty guineas.—I 
heard of the sale only two days ago at Antwerp,” 
he continued, turning to the marchioness of ——, 
** and travelled day and night, lest the stupidity 
of an agent might cause the irreparable loss of 
this treasure—am but this instant arrived, having 
neither eaten nor drank upon my way—my cigar 
was every thing—but who is that young man, 
with black hair, bidding against me?” he inquired. 
“A Mr. Montague,” replied the Peeress, point- 
ing her glass at me; the Duke followed her exam- 
ple—two pair of aristocratic eyes of the first class, 
were bent upon my burning cheeks at the same 
instant. ‘ Montague—Montague, whit Monta- 
gue?” said his Grace, without altering the position 
of his glass. ‘* The nephew of Colonel Rivers, of 
the Lodge, Westinoreland.”” The Duke started. 
“Colonel Rivers, did your ladyship say? Is it 
possible? Why Rivers was as unlucky as my- 
self about the picture at Rome.”—* Twelve 
hundred guineas,” insinuated the auctioneer; 
his Grace nodded. “ Twelve hundred and fifty.” 
I did the same, all eyes were upon me; the Duke 
drew himself up in an attitude of cool determi- 
nation, and looked at me as though he could 
smile me into insignificance. A dead silence 
prevailed, dowagers, peeresses, earls, and offi- 
cers, were gazing upon me, for I was compara- 
tively, unknown; and the presumption of oppo- 
sing his Grace, filled them with surprise. My 
situation was, to me, frizhtfully conspicuous, 
and I had scarcely presence of mind to maintain 
the contest, when a familiar voice exclaimed, 
‘*Egad! there’s my friend Montague, throwing 
away hundreds against the Duke of L——;”’ at 
the same moment a fine military-looking fellow, 
full six feet high, in dashing regimentals, seized 
me by the hand: it was Sydney. “ Why, my 
dear boy,” he whispered, “it’s madness to bid 
agginst his Grace—he’ll never give in, or sup- 
posimg he does, by Jove you’ll get a dear bar- 
gain.” At this instant he was called away by a 
brother officer; my embarrassment reached its 
climax ; the “ inestimable gem” already stood at 
thirteen hundred guineas; what it might run to, 
there was no imagining. 1 faultered, paused, 
lost time; the Duke perceived my irresolution, 
threw in another bidding, and at the same mo- 
ment a hundred glasses were, pivot-like, turned 
round at me: this completed confusion, and 
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before I had decided upon my conduct, the ham- 
mer of the auctioneer descended upon the pulpit, 
and terminated the question. 

His Grace clasped his hands with delight, and 
flung a glance of exultation at me, while the 
sparkling circle around him became lavish in 
congratulation and panegyric. 1 shrank away 
from the scene of my defeat, forgetting that 
Sydney was unacquainted with my address, and 
would feel excessively surprised at my behaviour. 
In an unenviable state of mind,I reached my 
hotel, gpd was informed by one of the waiters, 
that a person inquiring for me, was below; I 
rushed up stairs, and desired ‘the stranger to be 
sent to me; he entered—it was Lewis—my un- 
cle’s confidential servant. 

“* My master was so anxious to see the picture, 
Sir, as soon as possible,” said he, bowing, “ that 
he dispatched me in a post-chaise, yesterday 
morning, with instructions to travel all night, so 
that 1 might have time to take refreshment, and 
then set off with it as soon as it could be packed.” 
His eye wandered round the room, as if in quest 
of “‘ the gem.” 

‘** But I have not got it, Lewis.” The fellow 
looked as if a thunderbolt had fallen before him; 
he gasped with astonishment and alarm, and so 
forcibly did his expression convey to me an idea 
of my uncle’s rage and disappointment, that 1 
could not help, in the bitterness of my feelings, 
- ordering him, haughtily, into the kitchen, while 
I scrawled a few lines of vindicatory explanation. 
1 tore the paper fifty times before I finished a 
letter to my satisfaction; and, when it was 
achieved, I sealed it nervously, and ringing for 
Lewis, who reappeared, evidently frozen with 
panic, I slipped a douceur into his hand, and 
desired him to make what speed he could to his 
master. Ina few days, I was favoured with the 
following from my uncle :— 

‘** Sin—Had I confided my late important mis- 
sion to an enemy who sought to defeat me in my 
hopes, I could not have been surprised at an 
unfavourable result; but when I selected m 
nephew as the transactor of this little affair, I 
relied upon experiencing no disappointment. 
The issue has proved that I was mistaken"in my 
idea that you would have felt a pleasure in doing 
me a favour; and with every necessary apology 
for the liberty which 1 took in intruding upon 
your time, no doubt seriously engaged, 

* I beg to subscrig myself, 
* Yours, &c. &c. 
“ RicHARD Rivers.” 

Here was a comfortable communication for a 
man desperately in love with his daughter. I 
had some thoughts of a bullet, or a bottle of 
laudanum, and as these passed away, I deter- 
mined to fling myself into tke first chaise that 
could be got ready, and hurry down to West- 
moreland, to make personal explanation. No, 
no, I would not do that—it might be rash—at all 
events it required more nerve than | could come 
mand. “TJ will wait afew months,” 1 decided. 
“ Lord —— insists upon returning me member 
for ——, and when my election is carried, the 
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interest that my uncle must naturally experience 
in my political conduct, will, no doubt, do away 
with every discordant impression.” 

(The picture-mania of the connoisseur is by 
no means caricatured in the preceding sketch; 
it equals the passion of the virtuoso in butterflies 
and tulip-roots, and the venerable loungers who 
are in the habit of attending the principal picture 
sales, have been frequent spectators of competi- 
tors for some “ unique’’—some Leonardo, Raffa- 
elle, Rembrandt, Parmigiano, or Waterloo, car- 
ried on with a heat, violence, and personality, 
highly amusing to all whose feelings were not 
enlisted in the cause. The finesse, vigilance, 
espionage, affected eagerness, and ultimate reck- 
lessness of the bidder, whose heart is languishing 
upon the beauty of some disputed vestige of the 
olden time, shining through the mists and dark- 
ness of centuries, can scarcely be imagined— 
they must be witnessed to be estimated. The 
subject would afford something apposite to the 
genius of a Cruikshank.) 


THE INDIAN SPARROW. 

Ir seems that the pigeon is not the only letter- 
carrier of the feathered race, for it is said of the 
Indian sparrow, that “ he may be taught with ease 
to fetch a piece of paper or any small matter that 
his master points out to him. It is an attested 
fact, that if a ring be dropped into a draw-well, 
and a signal be given to him, he will fly down with 
amazing celerity, catch-the ring before it touches 
the water, and bring it up to his master with ap- 
parent exultation; and it is confidently asserted, 
that if a house, or any other place, be shown to 
him once or twice, he will carry a note thither 
immediately, upon a proper signal being made.” 
What an invaluable treasure must be such a bird 
to any unfortunate Mrs. Knibbs, who is reduced 
to the necessity of a clandestine correspondence 
with her lover! Hard hearted guardians should 
have an eye upon him, for he would assuredly be 
preferred to any other messenger—not only for 
the romance of the thing, but for his sure se- 
crecy; and for his wings, which seem swift as 
even the impatience of love could desire. It 
seems, likewise, that he is t®ught to steal the 
plates of gold which the young Hindoo wo- 
men at Benares wear between their eyebrows. 
Upon a given signal, they pluck these golden 
ornaments from the foreheads of the ladies, and 
carry them in triumph to their lovers. This is 
the bird of which it has been said that it illumi- 
nates its nest at night with fire-flies, which it 
affixes to the walls with clay. That the fire-flies 
are so placed, and at night, there seems no doubt, 
but naturalists differ as to the intention, and pro- 
bably will continue to differ until the bird him- 
self shall declare it. Some say it is for their light; 
others, that they feed upon these insects. Sir 
W. Jones leans to the latter opinion; but a letter 
from a gentleman, long resident in India, quoted 
in the “* Architecture of Birds,” favours the for- 
mer, which is certainly the more agreeable. 
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SONG. 
Tuere was a bright and sunny time 
When every hope was gay ; 
But the vision’s gone, and each fairy dream 
Has floated far away! 
There was a time when I believed 
She whom I lov’d was true: 
T twined her roses— flowers she gave, 
But ah! Aer flowers were rue. 


There was a time, when I was glad, 
And joined the festive scene ; 

Now all is gone, and nought remains 
To trace where joy has been. 

I am forgotten—though her form 
In Fashion’s hall still dwells: 

No one is there to name my name, 
And none my anguish tells. 


She may seem happy-—-may seem gay, 
But who knows what she feels? 

Can hearts be read ?—There is a grief 
No balsam ever heals. 

What though I pass, as all things must, 
And join the silent dead ; 

Her faithless heart no joy can know, 
Its peace, for e’er is fled. 





TO THE WINDS. 

Give me a voice like yours, ye winds, to woo 

The virgin flowers with Spring’s unwritten song; 
Or moan o'er buried loveliness, as through 

The prison bars of night, ye sweep along; 
Or where ye, in your vengeance, stoop to strew 

Earth with your wrecks, to mingle with the throng 
Of spirits who lift up their shout of joy, 
And glory in your license to destroy! 


I envy you your freedom. I would trip 
Over the mountain swifter than the night. 
I would go forth with every dawn, to sip 
Dews from their morning refuge, ere their nig 
I would rest on the unconscious maiden’s lip, 
And who should spurn the arrogated right; 
Or press the ringlets of the coyest fair, 
Whose cheek would burn to know that I was there. 


I envy you your fleetness. I would see 
Once more the world at old Wachuset’s feet, 
As, in youth’s first unwasted ecstacy, 
I look’d in wonder, from your rocky seat, 
On ail my native hills, broad, green, and free, 
And [ would break to waves the silvery sheet, 
Whose waters bore me, ere I learn'd the strife 
Which troubles all the waters of my life. 
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GLASS BASKETS. 

Baskets in a variety of elegant forms, adapted 
both for use and ornament, may be constructed 
of glass, riband, &c. on the same principles as 
boxes. To describe, or even enumerate all the 
shapes in which glass baskets are made, would 
be needless, and encroach upon our limits: they 
admit of almost every combination of figure, and 
afford a good opportunity for the display of taste 
and elegance in their construction. We sball 
offer a few select patterns only, which may be 
copied with advantage; and various improve- 
ments may be made upon each of them, before 
any decidedly new combinations of form are 
attempted. 

For the first shape which occurs to us, the 
following pieces of glass are to be procured :— 
A front and bac, matching exactly with each 
other, as a, fig. 1; two ends, as 5, the sides of 

1 which must be of the 
same length as the 
two lower sides of 
the back and front 


?| represented in dot- 
€ | ted lines (Fig. 1, a;) 
an oblong piece for 


| ‘ : 
the bottom, the sides 


of which must be equal to the lower edges of the 
front and back, and its ends equal to those of b ; 
and two other oblong pieces for the covers, the 
sides of which must be of the same length as each 
of the upper edges of the front and.back, a; and 
their ends equal to those of the side pieces, b. 
The front, back, sides, and bottom of the box 
are to be fastened together by means of narrow 
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riband, in the same manner as the different parts 

of glass boxes; a piece of stout wire, covered with 

silk, is then to be fixed by its ends from the upper 

point of the back to the upper part of the front; 

and to this wire the two covers, c, after being 

neatly bound with riband, are to be fastened by 

the upper corners of their binding, either with 

hinges of strong silk or fine tough wire. The 

handle may be made of pasteboard, strengthened 

with wire, covered with silk, and sewn by its 

ends to - upper points of the back and front. 

2 The interior of the basket 

may be lired with puffed 

silk and wadding, or in any 

other manner that fancy 

may dictate; all the edges 

of the lower part of the 

basket, the covers, and the 

handle, should then be fur- 

nished with fringed riband, 

@or fringed silk, tacked to 

the binding; and if the glass 

be plain, a fine medallion, 

encircled by a wreath of 

roses, &c. in wax, or rice paper, or a fine bou- 

quet of flowers only, may be gummed to the 

centre of the front and back pieces (Fig. 2.) 

Transparent glass may also be used, and the in- 

terior parts decorated with paintings on velvet; 

or the varfous pieces which compose the basket 

may be formed of painted, instead of trans- 

parent or plain ground glass. The edges and 

handle may also be ornamented in a variety of 

modes, and with various neat and elegant trim- 
mings. 
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“ Haueury lady, why shrunk you back, when 
your poor frail one drew near? Was the air in- 
fected by her errors? Was your purity soiled 
by her passing breath? Ah, lady! smooth that 
insulting brow; stifle the reproach just bursting 
from your scornful Jip: wound not a soul that 
bleeds already! She has suffered 

. , to look with mercy upon the conduct 
of ot ,is a virtue no less than to look with 
severity on your own.” 

M. G. Lewis. 

In the course of a tour through England, busi- 
ness of importance compelled my friend, Charles 
Lawrence, and myself, much against our incli- 
nations, to revisit, for a while, the smoke-impreg- 
nated air of the metropolis; and having given 
up our apartments in town, when we first set 
out on our expedition, we were under the neces- 
sity of seeking for others, during our temporary 
stay. In our peregrinations we were attracted 
by a bill in the parlour window of a respectable 
looking house in — street, announcing 
“ lodgings to let,” and, on enquiry, found them 
to be exactly what we were in search of. The 
person of our destined Jandlady was far from de- 
‘ ficient in bulk or rotundity, and her carbuncled 
visage seemed to argue her as one not in the least 
disinclined to the enjoyment of creature comforts. 

Somewhat fatigued with the journey, I was 
sitting by the open window soon after our arrival, 
contrasting the view of sundry stacks of chim- 
neys, which it afforded, with the expansive pros- 
pects we had so recently quitted, and drawing a 
comparison between the odour arising from the 
workshop of a neighbouring tallow-melter, and 
that of the keen and wholesome air which sweeps 
from the Northern hills, extracting, as it flies, 
the perfume of every flower that graces its course. 
I was also speculating on the—I am at a loss for 
a name—but our good hostess applied the epithet 
of “ garden,” to a piece of ground, about fifteen 
feet square, considering, probably, that as the 
gravel, which formed the principal part, was 
bordered by some sterile mould, through which a 
few odd-looking things, of the vegetable world, 
were with difficulty fighting their way about two 
months after the proper season for their appear- 
ance; and themiddle of it was decorated by some 
half-dozen flower-pots, containing drooping un- 
watered geraniums, that it was well entitled to 
that honourable designation, and she, no doubt, 
flattered herself with the idea, that it imparted a 
highly rural air to her premises, and rendered 
them as completely rus in urbe as could be ex- 
pected in London. Whilst enjoying my cogita- 
tions, I was interrupted by Lawrence, who had 
just opened a drawer withthe intention of depo- 
siting something in it, and, uttering an exclama- 
tion of surprise, he advanced towards me, hold- 
ing in hig hand a small, but exquisitely finished 
coral necklace. 





* See,” said he, “‘ what our good hostess has 
left.” 

I examined the necklace closely, and found 
engraved on the clasp, H. F. to M. C. 

“ A love-token, no doubt,” said 1. 

“T think so too,” replied my friend, “‘ let us 
ring for the landlady, and restore it to her.” 

He accordingly did so, and on Mrs. Watkins 
attending the summons, I placed the trinket in 
her hands, telling her where we had found it. 

“ Alack! sir,” said the old woman, “ it belong- 
ed to my last lodger, poor thing.” 

** It was careless to Jeave it behind,” I observ- 
ed, “ the more especially as it appears, from what 
is engraven on the clasp, to have been a gift.” 

** Ah! sir, the poor misfortunate inhappy cre- 
tur couldn’t help it,” and a tear started into the 
old woman’s eye as she spoke. 

‘* Was she unfortunate then?” inquired Law- 
rence. 

“ Alas, sir, it would make you melancholy to 
hear her sad tale.” 

“ Perhaps you will oblige us by narrating it,” 
said I, *‘ and as we have nothing at present to at- 
tend to, it will serve to guile away an hour.” 

There needed but little persuasion to induce 
our good hostess to comply with our request, and 
seating herself in an arm-chair opposite, she 
commenced her relation; prefacing it, however, 
with the observation, that it was lately that the 
facts had come to her knowledge—for “ had she 
known the rights on it afore, she wouldn’t have 
let the lodgings to’em.”” From a vast propor- 
tion of circumlocutien and redundancy, we suc- 
ceeded in extracting the following matter :— 

Maria C—— was the daughter of a deceased 
clergyman of the highest character. Like too 
many of his sacred profession, it was his lot to 
struggle with poverty ; nevertheless, he had con- 
trived to giye his beloved and only daughter an 
excellent education. But his death occurring 
when she was litile more than seventeen, left her 
alone, unprotected, and moneyless. By her in- 
defatigable industry, however, aided by the ex- 
ertions of one or two friendey as enabled to 
form a connexion as a port r; and the 
merits of her private character, ther with 
the talent, assiduity, and perseverance she dis- 
played in her profession, soon deservedly procur- 
ed her employment. Her means, consequently, 
were rapidly increasing, when a circumstance 
transpired, which at once crushed her budding 
fortune. 7 


She was unfortunate enough, one morning, s- 


whilst making some purchases at the Bazaar, ter, 
attract the notice of Henry Fitzgerald, who fol- 
lowed her, unperceived, through all the inter- - 
stices of the stands, ogled her through the interve- 
ning array of caps, frills, &c., and finally watched 
her home, when, to his surprise, he discovered, 
by the plate upon the door, that it was no other 
than his own mamma’s protegee. 
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* Capital,” thought he, as he slowly retraced 
his steps; “‘an admirable opening for an intro- 
duction.” 

On the following morning, Maria was surprised 
by a visit from a tall and elegant, yet somewhat 
delicate-looking young man, who announced 
himself as the son of Mrs. Fitzgerald, and re- 
quested she would take his likeness for that lady, 
stipulating, at the same time, that the transac- 
tion should be kept a profound secret from his 
mother, as he said he wished to surprise her 
with a present on her birth-day, which was at 
hand. 

Promising to call or send on the day appointed 
for the picture to be finished, Henry placed a 
morocco case in the hand of Miss C——, and de- 
siring her to accept payment in advance, de- 
parted. 

Henry Fitzgerald wanted a year of his majori- 
ty, and his immense fortune depended on the will 
of his mother, should he marry without her con- 
sent before he reached that period. But Henry 
saw and loved Maria—Maria, the humble por- 
tionless Maria, was preferred by him to the rich 
and titled dames who were contending for his 
smiles. He loved her ardently, passionately— 
more than all, sincerely; and it was his decided 
resolution to make her his wife,so soon as he 
was legally master of his actions. 

Maria, the fond, confiding Maria, believed him 
true, loved him, and accepted his proffered troth. 
He visited her secretly, and poured forth the 


vows of affection with all the impassioned ardour 


of his nature. A few months, and Henry would 
be empowered to espouse her without injury to 
his fortune. * * * * 

Both were young, both were inexperienced, 
for Henry was no profligate, no selfish man of 
the world, or of dissipation, but the soul of sin- 
cerity and honour. 

* * * * * * * * * 

In a moment of delirium they were lost! 

* * * * * * * * * 

Henry was sitting one evening alone with his 
Maria, and endeavouring to calm her fears by 
renewed protestations of sincerity—one arm en- 
circled her slender waist,and he was imprinting 
upon her tearful cheek the kiss of affection, when 
the door si y flew open, and a little, thin, 
hatchet-fi oman entered, dressed in the 
extreme of juvenile fashion. Henry started up 
at her entrance, but her quick eye discovered 
the posture in which he had been sitting, and she 
exclaimed, “ Eh!—What! Mr. Fitzgerald here! 
Bless me! I really beg pardon, Miss C 7 
was not aware you were so pleasantly engaged, 
or I certainly should not have intruded. The 
street door 1 found open, accidentally I suppose, 
and [ thought the liberty of your oldest customer 
allowed me to come up without being formally 
announced, to inquire if you had copied that lit- 
tle effigy of my dog. You may send in your de- 
mand, Miss, as soon as you please,” added the old 
woman, pursing up her skinny lips into an expres- 
sion which she intended to represent scorn and 
dignity, “ and I will instantly discharge it, as I 
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cannot, of course, continue my patronage after 
this discovery. Gracious! who would have be- 
lieved it.—Well, 1 declare! Good evening, Mr. 
Fitzgerald, I suppose I shall have the honour of 
meeting you at Lady D ’s to-night.” 

“It is not my intention to go there, Madam,” 
said Henry, his indignation mastering his usual 
courtesy—* ] suppose,’’ continued he, “ this cir- 
cumstance will be known before this hour to- 
morrow over all the space intervening between 
Portland Place and Paddington ?” 

“ Indeed, sir,” replied the old womang#ossing 
her head, “‘ my character: both for philanthropy 
and secresy is too well known.” 

“ Pshaw!” said Henry, contemptuously, as the 
intruder left the room. “@My love,” said he, 
turning to Maria, who had covered her face with 
her handkerchiefon the first entrance of the old 
woman, and now leaned back in her chair inan 
agony of tears, “do not let this untoward cir- 
cumstance prey upon your spirits—I will supply 
you with money. You shall leave this place im- 
mediately and give up your business, by which 
you will avoid again coming in contact with those 
whose knowledge of this event (which, depend 
upon it, that painted hag of quality wili most in- 
dustriously spread,) might cause to treat you 
with contumely. Courage, my only love! let a 
few months elapse, and I call my Maker to wit- 
ness you shall be my wife; and, as I before have 
often said, we will immediately retire to my seat 
in Dorsetshire, where we will take up our per- 
manent abode, and seclude ourselves forever 
from those heartless fools, whom still greater 
fools are pleased to term “ the world.” 

Henry was not mistaken, for the story of poor 
Maria’s shame was soon generally known both 
in her own small circle of friends, and amongst 
the numerous and noble connexions of the high- 
born Henry. 

The honourable Miss Sneyde, for such was 
the name of the lady, with praiseworthy perse- 
verance ceased not driving about town the next 
day, to the manifest chagrin of her coachman, 
and the endangering the wind of the fat old fami- 
ly horses, until she had communicated the disco- 
very to about fifty friends, and in the evening an 
extra quire of paper was put into requisition for 
the purpose of imparting the momentous intelli- 
gence to those whom time or other circumstances 
had not permitted her to favour with a morning 
call. * es * * * * * 

“ fet a few months elapse, and [ call my 
Maker to witness you shall bé my wife.” 

Such were the emphatic words which Henry 
spoke, and from his heart, to his Maria, the last 
time he visited her. 

But two days elapsed from thence, and Fitzge- 
rald was stretched on a couch of sickness, a prey 
to an internal disorder which no medicine could 
cure, and his delicate constitution was fast sink- 
ing under its baneful influence. Still Maria was 
not forgotten—he supplied her, through the me- 
dium of his faithful groom, with money, and en- 
deavoured to buoy his spirits with the hope of 
eventually recovering, and attaining the height 
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of his worldly ambition—the legal and undisputed 
possession of his chosen Maria. 
+ * * * * * * * 

The last agonies are upon him—a few moments 
longer, and the mortal career of Henry Fitzge- 
rald will be closed for ever! 

Sumptuous was the couch on which reclined 
his decayed form; soft was the pillow which sup- 
ported his dying head: splendid the coverlid on 
which rested his white and wasted hand. But 
did the luxury which surrounded him retard one 
moment the gentle, but perceptible approaches 
of death—impart the glow of health to the hectic 
of his cheek, invigorate his languid frame, or sti- 
fle the reproaches of conscience, with which his 
last mortal hours were embittered? Each fleet- 
ing moment, as it flew towards eternity, warned 
him of his proximity to the tofwb, and reminded 
him how impossible it was to render that justice 
to his Maria which her wrongs demanded. But 
it was too late—and, however just and honoura- 
ble his intentions, however sincere his professions, 
Henry was now doomed to labour under that 
most distressing of all reflections to a sensitive 
mind, the consciousness of having wronged an 
innocent and confiding creature who loved him, 
and whose affections he returned with a tenfold 
warmth. But Henry felt his end approaching— 
the grave already yawned to receive its victim, 
and he was about to quit this world, leaving his 
‘ orphan and friendless Maria alone and unshield- 
ed from the poisonous breath of calumny—ex- 
posed to the rude taunts of scorn, and undefend- 
ed from the bitter revilings of a censorious world. 
Fitzgerald felt that he, and he alone, was the 
cause of her ruin, and the consciousness smote 
him in his dying hour, and strewed his pillow 
with thorns. 

Henry had lingered for some months, and, un- 
derstanding that dissolution was certain, at his 
earnest request the injured Maria was sent for— 
she stood by his bedside, and endeavoured, by 





her attentions and uncomplaining gentleness, to 
soothe his mental torture. She never reproached 
him, and still nourished the hope of his recovery, 
and entertained full confidence in his honour. 
Yet her cheek was pale—her form attenuated, 
and the deep lines in her once blooming cheek 
showed the ravages of sorrow, remorse, and 
grief! Each look of kindness from-her mild, yet 
tearful eye, struck a dagger to the heart of her 
adoring Henry—each soft and endearing word 
carried with it volumes of reproach to his faulty, 
yet repentant spirit. 

She watched the looks of the sufferer with an 
intense agony—she saw a yellow hue overspread 
his fine features—she saw his eye change—she 
heard an awful rattling, to which no other sound 
can be compared, in the throat. ‘* Maria—be- 
loved Maria—I am dying—I lgave you, my ador- 
ed one.—My mother—it is my last request—take 
my Maria under your. care—cherish her—pro- 
tect her for my sake—be unto her as a parent— 
the fault—the fault—Oh, God, forgive me, was 
mine’”’—and Henry spoke no more. 

Even the haughty mother of Fitzgerald was 
for a time affected, but, soon recovering her 
proud, unbending spirit, she pointed with stern 
and significant gesture towards the unfortunate 
Maria, who had fallen senseless on the corpse of 
her lover. The hint was understood—she was 
conveyed from the apartment, and restoratives 
applied. No sooner, however, did sense return, 
than, by order of the proud mother of her Henry, 
she was spurned from the door. 

It was night—it was stormy—it was cheerless, 
as the unhappy girl wandered from the house of 
her departed lover! Her reason could not sup- 
port the weight of her accumulated misfortunes, 
and, in a fit of despair and madness, she sought 
the shade of her Henry beneath the dark waves 
of the river. A striking example, that guilt, even 
when atonement is intended, will always meet its 
due punishment from a justly offended God. 
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Itt come to thee when the eve’s pale star 
Rises above the sea, 

It shall light the way for my fairy barque 
To thee—to thee! 


And though thy siré may coldly frown 
On the heart that beats for thee, 

Fear not, a more than father how, 
Thou shalt find in me! 


Fear not, nor heed those frowns, 
For I have smiles in store, 

And truth, as no passion’d knight 
For maiden ever bore. 


When the chimes are heard again, 
And the convent bell is rung; 
When the moon is in the sky, 
And the vesper hymn is sung— 


I'll be with thee, my boat 
Shall waft us down the tide ; 

And ere the morning dawns 
Thou’ lt be my bride! 

G 





SONG OF ‘THE TROUBADOUR. 


List, love, Tist, no Oe 

The night bells set Aang » 
Come, come with me, 
To Agnes’ shrine. : 


Long, long has the sun sunk behind the dark mountain, 
The valley beneath us is silent and dim; 

Naught is heard but the gush of the silvery fountain, 
The sounds of the convent’s last evening hymn 


Starlight is on the water, 
My light barque on the tide; 
Fairest of Italy’s daughters, 
Away and be my bride: 


My oars shal strike the sparkling wave, 
Our boat fly swift along ; 

Each pearly tear I'll chase away, 
And charm thee with my song. 


Come, my love, come, 
The night bells chime ; 

Come, my love, come, 
To Agnes’ shrigg 
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Original. 
REMINISCENCES OF A JURIS-CONSULT. 


NEW SERIES, NO.~ 1. 


Ir has occasionally happened, I presume to 
every professional man, to have observed a sort 
of poetical justice in the results of schemes of 
villany or oppression, and to have marked the 
punishment of crime, closely connected with, 
and consequent upon its apparently successful 
issue. I do not assert that punishment, imme- 
diate and specific, always follows the perpetration 
of injustice; but instances do sometimes occur, 
where wrong and retribution are as evidently 
associated as the flash of the lightning and the 
loud witness of the thunder. Where such cases 
do occur, the triumph of society in the apparent 
interposition of Heaven, to avenge the injury 
done to social order, is too just to allow sympathy 
for the offender. 


* "Tis sport to see the engineer 
Hoist with his own petard.”’ 

I was once applied to by a respectable and 
industrious mechanic, for advice under circum- 
stances of considerable hardship. Upon a lot in 
the suburbs of the city, he had,a year or two 
before, erected a brick house for his own resi- 


dence with the earnings of his labour, and sup- 
posed, that having, thus provided permanent 
shelter for his family, he could, without anxiety, 
apply himself to his business. Unfortunately, 
however, for him, the owner of the adjoining 
vacant lot, finding from the rise in value of real 
estate, that this unimproved ground would com- 
mand a good price, bestirred himself to measure 
and lay out his lot, and in the course of his ope- 
rations discovered, or supposed he discovered, 
that the house of Mr. Wharton, my client, en- 
croached about a foot on his western boundary. 
Being what, in scriptural language, is called “ a 
hard man,” but what, in more.modern parlance, 
is designated by a more emphatic term, this un- 
righteous neighbour resolved to profit by the 
essities of Wharton, and knowing that to tear 
wn that part of his house which stood over the 
supposed boundary would entirely ruin the build- 
ing, demanded such a sum to release his claim 
as would have purchased ten times the quantity 
of ground occupied, even at the advanced 
price. 

Indignant at such extortion, and totally unable 
to comply with so unreasonable a demand, Whar- 
ton had refused to acknowledge the title, or to 
comply with the terms of his unconscionable 
neighbour, declaring at the same time, his opi- 
nion of him in terms more intelligible than 
courteous. In consequence, his vindictive, 
coming in aid of his avaricious feelings, Mr. 
Turner immediately set in motion the enginery 
of the law, to avenge the insult offered by Whar- 
ton to his self mre, oad if, as is generally said, a 
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long purse were the best friend in a lawsuit, must 
have prevailed. 

After having heard the details of the case, I 
directed my client to send me his title papers, 
and preceeded to investigate, in the proper office, 
the title of his opponent; his ground, I found to 
have belonged to Onesimus Wharton, “ com- 
mencing,” said the deed, “ at a corner of Hum- 
phrey Collinson’s ground, and extending thence 
westward, One Hundred and Ninety-three feet.” 
This lot had been afterward conveyed by One- 
simus Wharton to Ernest Obermeyer, for the 
consideration of “one dollar, and of other good 
causes and valuable considerations, the said One- 
simus thereunto moving,” and by Obermeyer to 
Cuthbert Turner, the present plaintiff. 

On my return to my office, I found the papers 
of my client, and discovered that his eastern 
boundary commenced “ at the distance of One 
Hundred Ninety-three feet west, from the west 
line of Humphrey Collinson’s ground ;” this west 
line, therefore, of Collinson, being the “ punc- 
tum saliens” to both lots, would, when ascer- 
tained, settle the question as to the division line 
of the present litigants. 

I will not tax the patience of my readers, to 
follow me through the musty parchments and 
ancient surveys with which I grappled, in my 
researches to discover the true location of “ the 
west line of Humphrey Collinson’s ground,” but 
the issue of my investigations was conclusive, 
that the point assumed by the plaintiff as the 
starting point, was three feet and some inches, 
more westward, than the true corner, and of 
course my client’s building was fully within his 
own eastern boundary. Gratified as I was to 
have ascertained this fact, my satisfaction was 
greatly enhanced by the delight of Wharton 
when I communicated the result of my re- 
searches and showed him the outline of the argu- 
ment, by which I trusted to establish my view of 
the case. Cautioning him to preserve perfect 
silence as to our defence, lest the ingenuity of 
the opposing counsel, might so load our case with 
legal subtleties, as to perplex the jury, I exhort- 
ed him to entire composure of mind, and to avoid 
conversation with any one respecting the suit. 

Those of my readers who are of the profession, 
will readily estimate the necessity of such cau- 
tions, particularly to clients whose feelings of 
any kind are much interested in the matter at 
issue; there is among all classes, a “ cacoethes 
loquendi,” a most insurmountable propensity to 
impart to others, those things which interest our- 
selves—a natural, and perhaps amiable egotism, 
from the effects of which 1 apprehended some 
einbarrassment. 
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In the earlier years of my professional career, 
before experience had taught those severe, but 
salutary lessons, which she alone can teach, I 
had communicated to a client, in the fulness 
of my own exultation, and in the first bloom of 
my self complacency at the discovery, a neat and 
cherished plan to overthrow the whole case of 
the other party. He, as indiscreet as his coun- 
sel, in half an hour afterward, having accident- 
ally encountered his adversary, let out as much 
of my new born scheme, as sent that adversary 
to his attorney, who instantly so changed the 
form of his attack, as wholly to render inopera- 
tive the mode of defence on which I so plumed 
myself. My present client, however, was more 
prudent; at least I am not aware that he suffered 
any thing to exude to the detriment of his cause, 
which in due time pgesented itself before a jury. 

The opening of the case alleged, as usual, the 
right of the plaintiff to a front on —— street of 
one hundred ninety-three feet, “‘ commencing at 
a corner of Humphrey Collinson’s ground,” and 
that the defendant had encroached, &c. In evi- 
dence were adduced the deeds of which I had 
before examined copies, and sundry old men, 
who, to all appearance, had survived their me- 
mory and all their other faculties, testified to 
what had always been iseld the corner of Collin- 
son’s lot, in the days of their youth. Whilé these 
relics of antiquity were detailing their early re- 

“miniscences, I glanced over the deed from One- 
simus Wharton to Ernest Obermeyer, and almost 
sprang: from my chair at what I found there. 
Recovering, however, from this involuntary ex- 
pression of surprise, I kept myself down to the 
level of a decorous attention to the slow-coming 
facts of the aged witnesses, and bore without in- 
terruption their excursive flights from the mat- 
ters in question—merely ceasing to write down 
their testimony, when they indulged themselves 
in irrelevant recollections of the oldentime. As 
the evidence for the plaintiff closed, the faces of 
the jury bore that air of puzzled candour—if I 
may so express myself—which seems to indicate 
their entire comprehension of what has been laid 
before them, mingled with astonishment that 
facts, apparently so conclusive, should be con- 
troverted: joined, rather comically, with a noble 
resolution to hear the other side of the case. 
Feeling confident, however, that I knew more of 
the matter than they did, the jury’s benevolent 
resignation of look only added to the amusement 
that I felt in anticipation of my certain triumph; 
so, putting on a sedate and modest cast of face, 
and addressing myself to what I knew were their 
secret thoughts, 1 began :—“ After the testimony 
and documentary evidence of the plaintiff, you 
are doubtless surprised that I should attempt the 
apparently hopeless task of unsettling your pre- 
sent firm persuasions. Such of you, however, as 
have been frequent occupants of a jury-box, 
must recollect instances of entire revolution in 
your sentiments, when the seemingly irrefutable 
conclusions of one party have been met either by 
argument or fact that entirely reversed the whole 
character of the case, and left you to wonder at 





your own precipitancy in so promptly and pre- 
maturely judging the merits of the controversy. 
Such a case will this prove—we are prepared to 
show that the point or line which the old people 
examined have declared to be the corner or line 
of Collinson was not “ the western line,” alluded 
to in the deeds of the plaintiff, but became his 
western line by a purchase of a strip of ground 
three feet eight inches in front, running parallel 
with his old line, and afterward conveyed to One- 
simus Wharton, and forming part of the lot con- 
veyed by him to Obermeyer for a pasture ground. 
We will farther show you that the defendant, if 
he had encroached on his eastern neighbour, is 
not liable therefor to the suit of Cuthbert Turner, 
the present plaintiff, who does not own a foot of 
ground in the lot he claims as his.” Breaking 
off thus abruptly, I had nearly smiled to see the 
look of wonder with which this assertion was 
received by the jury, who bent eagerly forward, 
their curiosity fully excited to hear the proof 
which I had promised them. A few old deeds 
and plots endorsed on them, with trees for cor- 
ners, quite proved the first position which we 
had assumed, and demonstrated incontrovert- 
ably, the true corner of the original lot of Collin- 
son. For the second, I laid hold of Wharton’s 
deed to Obermeyer, a link in the plaintiff’s chain 
of title, and read to the astonishment of all, and of 
none more emphatically than of my own client, 
the words of conveyance “to the said Ernest 
Obermeyer.”—* To have and to hold the said 
lot or piece of ground, with the appurtenances, 
to him, the said Ernest Obermeyer,” and there 
stopt the important document in its description 
of what lawyers call “the quantity of estate 
granted.” To render this part of the case intel- 
ligible to the general reader, it must be explain- 
ed, that to grant the fee simple, or any estate 
greater than for life, the word “ heirs” in a deed 
is indispensable. Of course, the estate reverted 
to Onesimus Wharton or his heirs, immediately 
upon the decease of Obermeyer, who could not 
convey to Turner more than he himself had. 

In reading over the record of this deed in 
the office, I had glanced carelessly over that 
portion of it which was now found so important, 
my attention being directed exclusively to 
the starting point, so often alluded to. 
remainder of my narrative is soon told. 
charge of the court and the verdict of thé jury 
followed as matters of course, but I did- not 
know until after the conclusion of the suit that 
my client was sole heir to Onesimus Wharton, 
and of course the owner of the lot on which he 
was said to have trespassed, and which, from the 
spread of the city, soon became of very conside- 
rable value. Ss. 


—>_———— 

The present is an age of excitement—of theo- 

ry and of professed improvement. The great 

danger is, that the solid acquirements of our an- 

cestors—the results of their hard labour and pa- 

tient investigation will be exchanged for the wide 
and endless projects of experiment. 
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THE MIRROR OF THE GRACES. 





THE MIRROR OF THE GRACES. 


“ Gostly your habit as your purse can buy 
But not expressed in fancy; rich, not gaudy, 
For the apparel oft proclaims the woman.” 


SHAKSPEARE. 


Every person of just observation, who looks | 


back on the fashions of our immediate ancestors, 
and compares their style of dress with that of the 
present times, will not hesitate to acknowledge 
the evident improvement in ease and graceful- 
ness. A judicious dresser will select from each 
mode that which is most distinguishable for utili- 
ty and grace, and, combining, adopt them to ad- 
vantage. This is the art which every woman, 
who casts a thought on these subjects, ought to 
endeavour to attain. 

Elegant dres-ing is not found in expense; 
monev, wifhout judgment, may load, but never 
can adorn. You may show profusion without 
grace: you may cover ancck with pearls, a head 
with jewels, hands and arms with rings, bracelets, 
and trinkets, and yet produce no effect, but hav- 
ing emptied some merchant’s counter upon your 
person. The best chosen dress is that which so 
harmonizes with the figure as to make the rai- 
ment pass unobserved. The result of the finest 
toilet should be an elegant woman, not an ele- 
Where a perfect whole 


gantly dressed woman. 
is intended, it isa sign of defect in the execution, 
when the details first present themselves to ob- 
servation. 

In short, the secret of dressing lies insimplicity, 
and a ceriain adaptation to your figure, your 


rank, your circumstances. To dress well on 
these principles—and they are the only justones 
—does not require that extravagant attention to 
so trivial an object, as is usually exhibited by 
persons who make the toilet a study. 

“* Show me a lady’s dressing-room,”’ says a cer- 
tain writer, “and I will tell you what manner of 
woman she is.”’ Chesterfield, also, is of opinion, 
that a sympathy goes through every action of 
our lives: he declares, that he could not help 
conceiving some idea of people’s sense ‘and cha- 
racter from the dress in which they appeared 
when introduced to him. He was so great an 
advocate for pleasing externals, that he often 
said, he would rather see a young person too 
much than too little dressed, excess, on the fop- 
pish side wearing off with time and reflection; 
but, if a youth be negligent at twenty, it is pro- 
babie he will be a sloven at forty, and disgust- 
ingly dirty at fifty. However this may be with 
the other sex, I beg leavg to observe that I never 
met with a woman whose general style of dress 
was chaste, elegant, and appropriate, that I did 
not find, on further acquaintance, to be in dispo- 
sition and mind, an object to admire and love. 

A passion for dress is so common with the sex, 
that it ought not to be very surprising, when 
opulence, vanity, and bad taste meet, that we 





should find extravagance and tawdry profusion 
the fruits of the union. And it would be well if 
a humour for expensive dress were always con- 
fined to the fortunate daughters of Plutus; but 
we too often find this ruinous spirit in women of 
slender means, and then, what ought to be one of 
the embellishments of life, is turned into a splen- 
did mischief. e 

A woman of principle and prudence must be 
consistent in the style and quality of her attire; 
she must be careful that her expenditure does 
not exceed the limits of her allowance ; she must 
be aware, that it is not the girl who lavishes the 
most money on her apparel that is the best array- 
ed. Frequent instances have I known, where 
young women, with a litile good taste, ingenui- 
ty, and economy, have maintained a much bet- 
ter appearance than ladies of three times their 
fortune. No treasury is large enough to supply 
indiscriminate profusion ; and scarcely any purse 
is too scanty for the uses of life, when managed 
by a careful hand. Few are the situations in 
which a woman can be placed, whether she be 
married or single, where some attention to thrift 
is not expected. Hence we see, that hardly any 
woman, however related, can have a right to in- 
dependent, uncontrolled expenditure; and that, 
to do her duty in every sense of the word, she 
must learn to understand and exercise the graces 
of economy. ‘This quality will be a gem in her 
husband’s eyes; for, though most of the money- 
getting sex like to see their wives well dressed, 
yet, trust me, my fair friends, they would rather 
owe that pleasure to your taste than to their 
pockets. 

Costliness being, then, no essential principle 
in real elegance,I shall proceed to give you a 
few hints on what are the distinguishing circum- 
stances of a well-ordered toilet. 

As the beauty of form and complexion is differ- 
ent in different women, and is still more varied, 
according to the ages of the fair subjects of in- 
vestigation, so the styles in dress, while simpli- 
city is the soul of all, must assume a character 
corresponding with the wearer. 

The seasons of life should be arrayed like those 
of the year. In the spring of youth, when all is 
lovely and gay, then, as the soft green, sparkling 
in freshness, bedecks the earth, so light and 
transparent robes of tender colours should adorn 
the limbs of the young beauty. If she be of the 
Hebe form, warm weather should find her veiled 
in fine muslin, lawn, gauzes, and other lucid 
materials. To suit the character of her figure, 
and to accord with the prevailing mode and just 
taste together, her morning robes should be of a 
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length sufficiently circumscribed as not to impede 
her walking; but on no account must they be 
too short: for, when any design is betrayed of 
showing the feot or ancle, tne idea of beauty is 
lost in that of the wearer’s odious indelicacy. 
On the reverse, when no show of vanity is appa- 
rent in the dress—when the lightly-flowing-dra- 
pery, by unsought accident, discovers the pretty 
buskined foot or taper ankle, a sense of virgin 
timidity, and of exquisite loveliness together, 
strikes upon the senses; and admiration, with a 
tender sigh, softly whispers, “ the most resistless 
charm is modesty !” 

- In Thomson’s exquisite portrait of Lavinia, the 
prominent feature is modesty. ‘ She,was beau- 
ty's self,’ indeed, but then she was “ thoughtless 
of beauty;” and though her eyes were sparkling, 
“bashful modesty” directed them 

** Still on the ground dejected, darting all 
Their humid beams into the blooming flowers.” 

The morning robe should cover the arms and 
the bosom, nay, even the neck. And if it be 
made tight to the shape, every symmetrical line 
is discovered, with a grace so decent, that vestals, 
without a blush, might adopt the chaste apparel. 
This simple garb leaves to beauty all her empire; 
no furbelows, no heavy ornaments, load the 
figure, warp the outlines, and distract the atten- 
tion. All is light, easy, and elegant; and the 
dovely wearer, “ with her glossy ringlets loosely 
bound,” moves with the zephyrs on the airy wing 
of youth and innocence. 


Her summer evening dress may be of a still 
more gossamer texture; but it must still preserve 
the same simplicity, though its gracefully-diverg- 
ing folds may fall, like the mantle of Juno, in 


clustering drapery about her steps. There they 
should meet the white slipper 
“—of the fairy foot, 

Which shines like snow, and falls on earth as mute.” 

Female youth, of airy forms and fair complex- 
ions, ought to reject, as too heavy for their style 
of figure, the use of gems. Their ornaments 
should hardly ever exceed the natural or imitat- 
ed flowers of the most delicate tribes. The 
snow-drop, lily of the valley, violet, primrose, 
myrtle, Provence rose—these and their resem- 
blances, are embeiJishments which harmonize 
with their gaiety and blooming years. The co- 
lours of their garments, when not white, should 
be the most tender shades of green, yellow, pink, 
blue, and lilac. These, when judiciously select- 
ed, or mingled, array the graceful wearer, like 
another Iris, breathing youth and loveliness. 

While fine taste, as well as fashion, decrees 
that the beautiful outline of a well-proportioned 
form shall be seen in the contour of a nicely 
adapted dress, the divisions of that dress must be 
few and simple. But, though the hoop and quilt- 
ed petticoat are.no longer suffered to shroud in 
hideous obscurity one of the loveliest works in 
nature, yet all intermediate covering is not to 
be banished. Modesty, on one hand, and health 
on the other, still maintain the law of “ fold on 
fold.” 

During the chilling airs of spring and autumn, 





the cotton petticoat should -give place to fine 
flannel ; and in the rigid season of winter, another 
addition must be made, by rendering the outer 
garments warmer in their original texture: for 
instance, substituting satins, velvets, and rich 
stuffs, for the lighter materials of summer. And 
besides these, the use of fur is not only asalutary, 
but a magnificent and graceful appendage to 
dress. 

Having laid it down as a general principle, 
that the fashion of the raiment must correspond 
with that of the figure, and that every sort of 
woman will not look equally well in the same 
style of apparel, it will not be difficult to make 
you understand, that a handsome person may 
make a freer use of fancy in her ornaments than 
an ordinary one. Beauty gives effect to all 
things; it is the universal embellisher, the setting 
which makes common crystal shine as diamonds. 
In short, fashion does not adorn beauty, but 
beauty fashion. Hence, I must warn Delia, that 
if she be not cast in so perfect a mould as Celia, 
she must not flatter herself that she can supply 
the deficiency by gayer.or more sumptuous 
attire. 





A FEW FRIENDS. 
“ And what is friendship but a name?” 


Every thing that Cicero has said in his Trea- 
tise De Amicitia is very fine, and very good, and 
very true; but he does not seem to have been 
altogether aware of the fulness of meaning con- 
tained in the word friends. 

A man invites a few friends to dine with 
him.—They come, they eat, they drink, they 
talk, they criticise, they depart. They have 
praise and blame for the cook, and they speak 
learnedly of the wine; and, in nine cases out of 
ten, somewhat censoriously of the host. For 
either he has been too ostentatious in his libera- 
lity; or too niggardly in hospitality; and he 
seems almost required to ask pardon of those 
whom he has fed for the manner in which he has 
fed them. Then the entertainer becomes, in his 
turn, the entertained, and takes his turn also in 
the delights of culinary criticism and friendly 
censoriousness. These are friends by the table, 
cemented by the various combinations of fish, 
flesh, and fowl, closely adhering so long as that 
lasts which holds them together; but that failing, 
they fail, and depart, and separate. 

A man writes a book, prose or poetry, as the 
case may be. He, of course, thinks it very fine, 
but he is not quite satisfied that all the world 
must of necessity be of the same opinion; there- 
fore, he shows it to his friends, and asks their 
candid opinion—and they read it, and give him 
(excuse the pun, gentle reader) their candied 
opinion. They advise him, by all means, to pub- 
lish it—they are sure it must succeed. It is pub- 
lished, and it does not succeed; and then these 

JSriends wonder that any man could be so simple 
as to imagine that such a thing ever could suc- 
ceed; and they wonder that he did not see that 
what they had said was not their real opinion ; 
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but, being his friends, how could they do other- 
wise than praise the book ? 

A man grows rich, and rises in the world. 
Thereupon all his neighbours and acquaintance 
congratulate him upon his fortune, and are ready, 
in the plentitude of their wisdom, to teach him 
how to spend his newly-acquired wealth. And 
he, who before his prosperity, scarcely knew that 
he had a friend in the world, is now informed how 
delighted his countless friends are to hear of his 
success. ~~ 

A man grows poor, and sinks in the world. 
Forthwith he hears, or he may hear, if he have 
patience to listen to them, sage lectures upon 
prudence, and many edifying dissertations upon 
discretion. He receives many a humiliating les- 
son, and observes many an altered look; he hasa 
great deal of pity, and very little help; and he is 
recommended, in the most delicate manner ima- 
ginable, not to spoil the pleasures of his prosper- 
ous acquaintance, by his unprosperous presence; 
and, while he fancies that he has not a friend in 
the world, is given to understand that his 

JSriends are very sorry for him, and his friends, as 
all his friends say, ought to do something for 
him ; but, unfortunately, he has tired his friends 
all out. ; 

A man, just beginning life, marries a woman 
whose family is not so good as his own. There- 
upon father and mother, and uncles and aunts, 
and brothers and sisters, and cousins, first, se- 
cond, third, and fourth, put themselves into a 


unanimous passion; co-operate in a system of 
unanimous sulkiness; insult the young woman, 
and eschew the young man, more especially if 
the newly-married couple are in need of any as- 


sistance or countenance. And then, when the 
péfsecuted couple are suffering under the pangs 
of poverty, and the mortifications of desertion 
and solitude, the world saith, with a most edifying 
gravity, “ The young gentleman’s friends did 
not approve of the match.” 

_ A young man comes to his fortune as soon as 
he becomes of age. He buys horses and dogs, 
and runs races, and lays bets, and plays at cards, 
and sometimes wins and sometimes loses; he gets 
into scrapes, and fights duels; he finds himself 
none the richer for his winnings, and much the 
poorer for his losings; and if he cannot spend or 
lose his money fast enough himself, he has my- 
riads of friends who will borrow it of him, and 
do their best to assist him in dispersing it. Then 
at last he smashes, or is done up; and then all the 
world, with its long, moral phiz, says—* What a 
pity itis that his friends led him into such ex- 
travagance!” 

At midnight there is a noise in the streets— 
women are shrieking, and men are hallooing, and 
somé are calling for help; and there is a well- 
dressed man swearing at a constable who at- 
tempts to hold him, which well-dressed man has 
obviously been rolled in the dirt; his hat is as flat 
as a pancake, his eyes are as red as herrings, his 
tongue is like a weathercock in a whirlwind, 
and he must be trussed like a boiled rabbit before 
he can be managed; and all the account he can 





give of himself the next morning is, that he had 
been dining with’a few friends. 

Warwick, in his “ Spare Minutes,” thus de- 
scribes common friendship :— When I see leaves 
drop from their trees in the beginning of autumn, 
just such, thinke I, is the friendship of the world. 
Whiles the cap of maintenance lasts, my friends 
swarme in abundance; but, in the winter of my 
neede, they leave me naked. He is a happy 
man that hath a true friend at his need; but he 
is more truly happy that hath no need of his 
friends.” 





PURITY OF WATER. 

Tue purity of water is indicated by “ts specific 
gravity. By a late act of parliament it is defined 
that a cubic inch of water purified by distillation 
weighs, at the temperature of 62 degrees, baro- 
meter 30 inches, exactly 252,458 grains. An 
imperial pint of perfectly pure water weighs 
precisely 20 avoirdupoise ounces at 62 deg. Any 
water heavier than this must be less pure. That 
the lightest water is the best, is an old and true 
principle. Pliny says that some judge of the 
wholesomeness of waters by contrasting their 
weights. Celsus alludes to the same practice— 
“nam levis pondere apparet.” Hippocrates 
thought that the best water is that which heats 
and cools in the shortest time; and his echo and 
expositor, Celsus, affirms the same thing. Hoff- 
man informs us that rivers of a rapid current, or 
which fall down mountains, afford a purer water 
than those that are more slow; and hence, he 
says, that ships coming out of the river Maine 
into the Rhine draw more water, and sink deeper 
in the latter, because the waters of the Rhine fall 
from the highest mountains of the Grison coun- 
try.—Dr. Lardner’s Treatise on Domestic Eco- 
nomy.- 





GOOD OLD TIMES. 

TuHE ensuing year (1581, during the reign of 
good Queen Bess,) commenced with a series of 
tortures, the recital of which is calculated to 
excite both pity and disgust. Some persons were 
confined in a dungeon twenty feet below the 
surface of the earth; others in the “ Litel Ease,” 
where they had neither room to stand upright 
nor lay down at full length. Some were put to 
the rack or placed in “ Scavenger’s Daugbter,” 
(Scavengeri Filiam,) an iron instrument, by 
which their heads, hands, and feet were bound 
together. Many were chained and fettered; 
the still more unfortunate had their hands forced 
into iron gloves, which were much too small, or 
were subjected to the Lorrid torture of the boot. 
[The persons so treated-were all Catholics.) In 
addition to these severities, Sir Owen Hupton, 
the lieutenant of the Tower, compelled them, by 
military force, to attend divine service in the 
chapel of that fortress, and then said in derision, 
“ That he had no one under his custody who 
would not willingly enter a Protestant church.” 
— Memoirs of the Tower of London, by John 
Britton and E. W. Bayley. 








BUY MY ROSES. 
BY LAURA PERCY. 


Boy my roses, ladies, buy, 

I pluck’d them fresh this morn ; 
Fear not—I offer you to-day 

A rose without a thorn. 


Unlike the flowers so bright and gay, 
That gem the paths of life; 

But fade like fairy dreams away, 
Or vanish into strife. 

Unlike the flower that tempts the eye, 
But when ‘tis gathered stings ; 

Its pain remains—its beauties fly, 
Far, far away on wings. 


Then buy my roses, ladies buy, 

1 pluck’d them fresh this morn; 
Fear not—I offer you to-day 

A rose without a thorn. 


Like true and pure fidelity, 
These flowers are ever found; 

They'll raise no tear in beauty’s eye, 
Nor tend’rest bosoms weund : 

And though the leaves may fade away, 
As all earth’s things depart; 

Their fragrance ne’er can know decay, 
But still dwell round the heart. 


Then buy my roses, ladies, buy, 

I pluck’d them fresh this morn; 
Fear not—I offer you to-day 

A rose without a thorn. 


LINES. 


BY H. C. DEACON, Esq. 
“ We're no dead when we are dust, 
Master of Logan.” 


O, sy the living God! who spreads 
His own great-mindedness around, 
The purple zenith o’er our heads, 
The beauty of the flower-robed ground— 
By all the mighty orbs that lead 
Their progress through th’ unfathomed sky, 
Though earthworms on this flesh shall feed 
Yet my soul’s strength shall never die! 


Tell me not that I breathe the breeze 
That every insect breathes with me, 
That the wild wind that shakes the trees 
Is portion of my soul and me— 

The breath of ages I inhale, 
But agitates my dust awhile, 

Then passeth like an ancient tale, 
Earth's new-born children to beguile ! 


Within the flesh I feel a power 

That holds not kindred with this spiiere; 
Born like the Aurelia, for an hour 

To act its part—then disappear : 
Perish the shell !—for that is clay, 

The worm must feed—the grave be fed, 





But the freed spirit soars away, 
Triumphant o’er the charnel’d dead ! 





THE GATHERER. 


** A snapper up of unconsidered trifles.” 


SHaKSPEARE. 


Tue philosopher leaves the fashion of his 
clothes to the tailor; it is as great a weakness to 
be out of the fashion as to affect to be in it. 


The reason of things lies in a narrow compass, 
if the mind could at any time be so happy as to 
light upon it. Most of the writings and dis- 
courses of the world are but illustration and 
rhetoric, which signifies as much as nothing to a 
mind in pursuit after philosophical truth. 

There are few families but what are at one 
end relat@éd to the greatest princes, and at the 
other to the meanest peasants. 


Politeness seems to be a care, by the manner 
of our words and actions, to make others-pleased 
with us and themselves. 


Who has no friend and no enemy, is one of the 
vulgar; without talents, power or energy. 


The finest dressed, the most talkative, and the 
richest, are not always the most intelligent, 
though they may be the most worshipped. 


What is the world which we ransack, but a 
stupendous ~charnel-house? [Every thing that 
we deem most lovely, ask its origin—Decay ?— 
When we rifle nature, and collect wisdom, are 
ve not like the hags of old, culling simples from 








| thefank grave, and extracting sorceries from 


«te rotting bones of the dead? Every thing 


| around us is fathered by corruption, and into 


corruption returns at last. Corruption is at 
once the womb and grave of nature, and the very 
beauty on which we gaze and hang—the clouds 
and tree, and the swarming waters—all are one 
vast panorama of death!” 

Rewards are proportioned to success, not to 
merit.—Success itself is a reward. 


Those women who wed for money, are in the 
likeness of hypocrites; they live in a long pros- 
titution, and have not always the plea of ne- 
cessity. 

A man gets a kind of respectability from the 
mere fact of having afamily. I have hushed 
my passion when about to retort insolently to 
another when I thought of his children. 


The head of Esop is said to have been large 
to deformity. The head of Attila the Hun of the 
Mongolian species is mentioned as being of a 
preternatural size. - 

The first balloon was made in Paris, on the 
27th day of August, 1783, under the direction of 
Messrs. Chartes and Blanchard. It was comr 
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posed of Taffeta plastered over with an elastic 
gumy and was filled with inflammable air, ob- 
tained by the filings of iron in Vitriolic acid. It 
weighed 40 lbs. It rose to about 12,000 feet and 
fell in three quarters of an hour. 


Whenever you speak any thing, think well, 
and look narrowly what you speak ; of whom you 
speak; and to whom you speak, lest you bring 
yourself into great trouble. 


At Shuster, a city at the foot of the Bucktiari 
range of moyntains, in Persia, there is a bridge 
eighty feet above the waters of the river Karoon. 
From the summit of this bridge, the Persians 
throw themselves in sport, and with impunity, 
into the river below. 


Our pleasures are for the most part, short, 
false, and deceitful; and like drunkenness, re- 
venge the jolly madness of one hour, with the sad 
repentance of many. 


Never expect any assistance or consolation in 
thy necessitgs from drinking companions. 


A virtuous man who has passed through the 
temptations of the world, may be compared to 
the fish who lives all the time in salt-water, yet 
is still fresh. 


How much pains have those evils cost us which 
have never happened. . 


The winter with his grisly storms no longer dare abide, 

The pleasant grass with lusty green the earth hath newly 
dyed, 

The tree hath leaves, the boughs do spread, new changed is 
the year, 

The water brooks are clean sunk down, the pleasant boughs 
appear, 

The spring is come, the goodly nymphs now dance in every 
place : 

Thus hath the year most pleasantly so lately chang’d her 
face. 


Spiders are excellent barometers: if the ends 


of their webs are found branching out to any : 


length, it is a sure sign of favourable weather: 
if, on the contrary, they are found short, and the 
spider does not attend to repairing it properly, 
bad weather may be expected. 


A bigot counterworks his Creator, makes God 
after man’s image, and chooses the worst model 
he can find self. 


What an eccentricity of wickedness was it to 
appoint any place where a murderer should get 
shelter—a church too! but such were, and are 
(abroad) called sanctuaries. Lancaster Church 
was reserved by Henry VIII. as a sanctuary, 
after the abolition of that dangerous privilege in 
the rest of England. 


It is only when the rich are sick, that they fully 
feel the impotence of wealth. 


The annual average quantity of dew deposited 
in England is estimated at a depth of about five 
inches, being about one-seventh of the mean 
quantity of moisture supposed to be received 
from the atmospheré over all Great Britain, in 
a year, or about 22,161,337,355 tons, taking a ton 
at eens gallons. : 


T 
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Diogenes being at Olympia, saw at that cele- 
brated festival some young men of Rhodes, ar- 
rayed most magnificently. Smiling, he exclaim- 
ed, “* This is pride.” Afterwards meeting with 
some Lacedemonians in a mean and sordid dress, 
he said, ‘‘ And this also is pride.” 


Silver has increased in value thirty times since 
the reign of William the Conqueror. 
Care, the consuming canker of the mind, 
The discord that disorders sweet heart’s tune, 
The abortive bastard of a coward mind, 
The lightfoot lackey that runs post by death, 
Bearing the letters which contain our end; 
The busy advocate that eells his breath 
Denouncing worst to him who's most his friend. 
The susceptibilities that we create or refine by 
the pursuit of one object, weaken our general 
reason; and I may compare with some justice 
the powers of the mind to the faculties of the 
body, in which squinting is oceasioned by an 
inequality of strength in the eyes, and discord- 
ance of voice by the same inequality in the ears. 


Proverbs—Beware of enemies reconciled, and 
meat twice boiled. Beware of a silent dog, and 
still water. Crosses are ladders to heaven. 


ER 
RECIPES. 


TO RAISE THE NAP ON CLOTH. & 

When woollens are worn thread-bare, as is 
generally the case in the elbows, cuffs, sleeves, 
&c. of men’s coats, the coat, &c. must be soaked 
in cold water for half an hour, then taken out of 
the water and put on a board, and the thread- 
bare parts of the cloth rubbed with a half-worn 
hatters’ card, filled with flocks, or with a prickly 
thistle, until a sufficient nap is raised. When 
this is done, hang your coat, &c. up to dry, and 
with a hard brush lay the nap the right way. 
This is the method which is pursued by the 
dealers in old clothes. 


TO REVIVE THE FADED COLOUR OF BLACK 
CLOTH. 

If a coat, clean it well, as described in scour- 
ing blues, blacks, browns, &c., then boil from 
two to four ounces of logwood in your copper or 
boiler half an hour; dip your coat in warm water, 
and squeeze it as dry as you can, and put it into 
the copper, and boil half an hour. Take it out 
and add a piece of green copperas about the size 
of @ bean; boil it another half hour, then 
draw it,and hang it in the air for an hour or 
two; take it down, rinse it in two or three cold 
waters, dry if, and let it be well brushed with a 
soft brush, over which a drop or two of olives 
has been rubbed: stroke your coat regularly 
over. The whole expense of this process (the 
firing excepted) will not exceed a few cents. If 
any part of the coat, &o. should be worn thread 
bare, the nap must be raised with a prickly 
thistle, &c. and the coat will look as new. Some 
dyers use old black liquor, instead of logwood 
and copperas. 
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